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— 
ARTIN—more familiarly “ Marty” 
— Brown’s with the 

Summerville Baseball Club had 


connection 


begun the previous spring, when, during a hotly 
contested game with the High School nine, 
Bob Ayer, Summerville’s captain, watching his 
men go down like ninepins before the puzzling 
curves of the rival pitcher, found himself ad- 
dressed by a small snub-nosed, freckle-faced 
youth with very bright blue eyes and very dusty 
bare feet: 

* Want me ter look after yer bats ?” 

“te” 

“ All right,” was the cheerful response. 

The umpire called two strikes on the bats- 
man, and Bob muttered his anger. 

*T don’t want nothin’ fer it,” announced the 
boy beside him, insinuatingly, digging a hole in 
the turf with one bare toe. 

Bob turned, glad of something to vent his 
wrath upon. “ No! 


9 


Get out of here!” he 
snarled. 
“ All right,” was the imperturbable answer. 


Then the side was out, and Bob trotted to 
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first base. ‘That half inning, the last of the 
seventh, was a tragedy for the town nine, for 
the High School piled three runs more on their 
already respectable lead, and when Bob came 
in he had well-defined visions of defeat. It was 
his turn at the bat. When he went to select his 
stick he was surprised to find the barefooted, 
freckle-faced youth in calm possession. 

“ What — ?” he began angrily. 

Marty leaped up and held out a bat. Bob 
took it, astonished to find that it was his own 
pet “‘ wagon-tongue,” and strode off to the plate, 
too surprised for words. ‘Two minutes later, he 
was streaking toward first base on a safe hit to 
center field. An error gave him second, and 
the dwindling hopes of Summerville began to 
rise again. ‘The fellows found the High School 
pitcher and fairly batted him off his feet, and 
when the side went out it had added six runs to 
its tally, and lacked but one of being even with 
its opponent. Meanwhile Marty rescued the 
bats thrown aside, and arranged them neatly, 
presiding over them gravely, and showing a 
marvelous knowledge of each batsman’s wants, 
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Summerville won that game by two runs, and 
Bob Ayer was the first to declare, with convic- 
tion, that it was “ all owing to Marty. The luck 
had changed,” he said, “‘assoonas the snub-nosed 
boy had taken charge of the club’s property.” 

Every one saw the reasonableness of the 
claim, and Marty was thereupon adopted as 
the official mascot and general factotum of the 
Summerville Baseball Club. Since then none 
had disputed Marty’s right to that position, and 
he had served tirelessly, proudly, mourning the 
defeats and glorying in the victories as sincerely 
as Bob Ayer himself. 

Marty went to the grammar-school “ when it 
kept,” and in the summer became a wage-earner 
to the best of his ability, holding insecure posi- 
tions with several grocery and butcher stores as 
messenger and “special delivery.” But always 
on Saturday afternoons he was to be found 
squatting over the bats at the ball-ground; he 
never allowed the desire for money to interfere 
with his sacred duty as mascot and custodian of 
club property. Every one liked Marty, and he 
was as much a part of the Summerville Base- 
ball Club as if one of the nine. His rewards 
consisted chiefly of discarded bats and balls; 
but he was well satisfied: it was a labor of 
love with him, and it is quite probable that, 
had he been offered a salary in payment of the 
services he rendered, he would have indig- 
nantly refused it. For the rest, he was fifteen 
years old, was not particularly large for his 
age, still retained the big brown freckles and 
the snub nose, had lively and honest blue eyes, 
and, despite the fact that his mother eked out 
a scanty living by washing clothes for the well- 
to-do of the town, had a fair idea of his own 
importance, without, however, risking his pop- 
ularity by becoming too familiar. The bare 
feet were covered now by a pair of run-down 
and very dusty shoes, and his blue calico shirt 
and well-patched trousers were always clean and 
neat. On his brown hair rested, far back, a 
blue-and-white baseball cap adorned with a 
big S, the gift of Bob Ayer, and Marty’s only 
badge of office. 

To-day Marty had a grievance. He sat on 
a big packing-box in front of Castor’s Cash 
Grocery and kicked his heels softly against its 
side. Around him the air was heavy with the 
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odor of burning paper and punk, and every in- 
stant the sharp sputter of fire-crackers broke 
upon his reverie. It was the Fourth of July 
and almost noon. It was very hot, too. But 
it was not that which was troubling Marty, 
His grief sprung from the fact that, in just 
twenty minutes by the town-hall clock up 
there, the Summerville Baseball Club, sup- 
ported by a large part of the town’s younger 
population, would take the noon train for Vul- 
can to play its annual game with the nine of 
that city; and it would go, Marty bitterly 
reflected, without its mascot. 

Vulcan was a good way off,—as Marty 
viewed distance,—and the fare for the round 
trip was $1.40, just $1.28 more than Marty 
possessed. He had hinted to Bob Ayer and 
to “ Herb” Webster, the club’s manager, the 
real need of taking him along—had even 
been gloomy and foretold a harrowing defeat 
for their nine in the event of his absence from 
the scene. But Summerville’s finances were at 
low ebb, and, owing to the sickness of one 
good player and the absence of another, her 
hopes of capturing the one-hundred-dollar 
purse which was yearly put up by the citizens 
of the rival towns were but slight. So Marty 
was to be left behind. And that was why 
Marty sat on the packing-case and grieved, 
refusing to join in the lively sport of his 
friends who, farther up the street, were firing 
off a small brass cannon in front of Hurlbert’s 
hardware-store. 

Already, by ones and twos, the Vulcan-bound 
citizens were toiling through the hot sun toward 
the station. Marty watched them, and scowled 
darkly. For the time he was a radical socialist, 
and railed silently at the unjust manner in 
which riches are distributed. Presently a 
group of five fellows, whose ages varied from 
seventeen to twenty-one, came into sight upon 
the main street. They wore gray uniforms, 
with blue-and-white stockings and caps of the 
same hues, and on their breasts were big blue 
S’s. Two of them carried, swung between them, 
a long leather bag containing Marty’s charge, 
the club’s bats. The players spied the boy on 
the box, and hailed him from across the street. 
Marty’s reply was low-toned and despondent. 
But after they had turned the corner toward 
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the station, he settled his cap firmly on his head 
and, sliding off the box, hurried after them. 

[he station platform was well filled when he 
gained it. Bob Ayer was talking excitedly to 
Joe Sleeper, and Marty, listening from a dis- 
tance, gathered that Magee, the Summerville 
center-fielder, had not put in his appearance. 

“If he fails us,” Bob was saying anxiously, 
“it ’s all up before we start. We ’re crippled 
already. Has any one seen him?” 

None had, and Bob, looking more worried 
than before, strode off through the crowd to 
seek for news. Of course, Marty told him- 
self, he did n’t want Summerville to lose, but, 
just the same, if they did, it would serve them 
right for not taking him along. A long whistle 
in the distance sounded, and Bob came back, 
shaking his head in despair. 

“ Not here,” he said. 

A murmur of dismay went up from the group, 
and Marty slid off the baggage-truck and ap- 
proached the captain. 

“Say, let me go along, won’t yer, Bob?” 

Bob turned, and, seeing Marty’s eager face, 
forgot his worry for the moment, and asked 
kindly: “Can you buy your ticket ?” 

“No.” Marty clenched his hands and 
looked desperately from one to another of the 
group. The train was thundering down the 
track beside the platform. “ But you fellows 
might buy me one. And I’d pay yer back, 
honest!” 

“Say, Bob, let ’s take him,” said Hamilton. 
“ Goodness knows, if we ever needed a mascot, 
we need one to-day! Here, I ’ll chip in a 
quarter.” 

“So ’ll I,” said Sleeper. 
go along; that ’s a fact.” 

“Here ’s another.” “You pay for me, Dick, 
and I ’ll settle with you when we get back.” 
“J ’ll give a quarter, too.” 

“ All aboard!” shouted the conductor. 

“All right, Marty; jump on,” cried Bob. 
“We 'll find the money—though I don’t 
know where your dinner ’s coming from!” 

Marty was up the car-steps before Bob had 
finished speaking, and was hauling the long 
bag from Wolcott with eager hands. Then 
they trooped into the smoking-car, since the 
day-coaches were already full, and Marty sat 


“ Marty ought to 





down on the stiff leather seat and stood the 
bag beside him. The train pulled out of the 
little station, and Marty’s gloom gave place to 
radiant joy. 

The journey to Vulcan occupied three quar- 
ters of an hour, during which time Bob and the 
other eight groaned over the absence of Magee 
and Curtis and Goodman, predicted defeat in 
one breath and hoped for victory in the next, 
and rearranged the batting-list in eleven differ- 
ent ways before they were at last satisfied. 
Marty meanwhile, with his scuffed shoes resting 
on the opposite seat, one brown hand laid im- 
portantly upon the leather bag and his face 
wreathed in smiles, kept his blue eyes fixedly 
upon the summer landscape that slid by the 
open window. It was his first railway trip of 
any length, and it was very wonderful and ex- 
citing. Even the knowledge that defeat was the 
probable fate ahead of the expedition failed to 
more than tinge his pleasure with regret. 

At Vulcan the train ran under a long iron- 
roofed structure, noisy with the puffing of en- 
gines, the voices of the many that thronged the 
platforms, and the clanging of a brazen gong 
announcing dinner in the station restaurant. 
Marty was awed but delighted. He carried one 
end of the big bag across the street to the hotel, 
his eager eyes staring hither and thither in wide 
amaze. Vulcan boasted of a big bridge-works 
and steel-mills, and put on many of the airs of 
a larger city. Bob told Marty that they had 
arranged for his dinner in the hotel dining-room, 
but the latter demurred on the score of expense. 

“Yer see, I want ter pay yer back, Bob, and 
so I guess I don’t want ter go seventy-five cents 
fer dinner. Why, that ’s more ’n what three 
dinners costs us at home. I ’Il just go out and 
get a bit of lunch, I guess. Would yer lend me 
ten cents ?” 

Marty enjoyed himself thoroughly during the 
succeeding half-hour. He bought a five-cent 
bag of peanuts and three bananas, and aided 
digestion by strolling about the streets while 
he consumed them, at last finding his way to 
the first of the wonderful steel-mills and 
wandering about freely among the bewildering 
cranes, rollers, and other ponderous machines. 
He wished it was not the Fourth of July; he 
would like to have seen things at work. Fi- 














nally, red-faced and perspiring, he hurried back 
to the hotel and entered a coach with the others, 
and was driven through the city to the ball- 
ground. This had ahigh board fence about it, 
and long tiers of seats half encircling the field. 
There were lots of persons there, and others 
were arriving every minute. Marty followed 
the nine into a little dressing-room built under 
the grand stand, and presently followed them 
out again to a bench in the shade just to the 
left of the home plate. Here he unstrapped his 
bag and arranged the bats on the ground, exam- 
ining them carefully, greatly impressed with his 
own importance. 

The Vulcans, who had been practising on the 
diamond, trotted in, and Bob and the others 
took their places. The home team wore gray 
costumes with maroon stockings and caps, and 
the big V that adorned the shirts was also ma- 
roon. Many of them were workers in the steel- 
mills, and to Marty they seemed rather older 
than the Summervilles. Then the umpire, a 
very small man in a snuff-colored alpaca coat 
and cap, made his appearance, and the men at 
practice camein. The umpire tossed a coin be- 
tween Bob and the Vulcans’ captain, and Bob 
won with “heads!” and led his players into the 
field. A lot of men just back of Marty began to 
cheer for the home team as Vulcan’s first man 
went to bat. 

It were sorry work to write in detail of the 
disastrous first seven innings of that game. 
Summerville’s hope of taking the one-hundred- 
dollar purse home with them languished and 
dwindled, and finally faded quite away when, 
in the first half of the seventh inning, Vulcan 
found Warner’s delivery and batted the ball 
into every quarter of the field, and ran their score 
up totwelve. Summerville went to bat in the 
last half plainly discouraged. Oliver struck out. 
Hamilton hit to second base and was thrown 
out. Pickering got first on balls, but “ died” 
there on a well-fielded fly of Warner’s. 

Vulcan’s citizens yelled delightedly from 
grand stand and bleachers. Summerville had 
given a stinging defeat to their nine the year 
before at the rival town, and this revenge 
was glorious. They shouted gibes that made 
Marty’s cheeks flush and caused him to double 
his fists wrathfully and wish that he were big 
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enough to “ lick somebody ” ; and they groaned 
dismally as one after another of the blue-and- 
white players went down before Baker’s superb 
pitching. Summerville’s little band of support- 
ers worked valiantly against overwhelming odds 
to make their voices heard, but their applause 
was but a drop in that sea of noise. 

The eighth inning began with the score 
to 5, and Stevens, captain and third baseman « 
the Vulcans, went to bat with a smile of easy 
confidence upon his face. He led off with a 
neat base-hit past short-stop. The next man, 
Storrs, their clever catcher, found Warner’s first 
ball, and sent it twirling skyward in the direction 
of left field. Webster was under it but threw 
it in badly, and Stevens got to third. The next 
batsman waited coolly and took his base on 
balls. Warner was badly rattled, and had there 
been any one to put in his place he would have 
been taken out. But Curtis, the substitute 
pitcher, was ill in bed at Summerville, and help- 
less Bob Ayer ground his teeth and watched 
defeat overwhelm him. With a man on third, 
another on first, and but one out, things again 
looked desperate. 

Warner, pale of face, wrapped his long fingers 
about the ball and faced the next batsman. 
The coaches kept up a volley of disconcert- 
ing advice to the runners, most of it intended 
for the pitcher’s ear, however. On Warner's 
first delivery the man on first went leisurely to 
second, well aware that the Summerville catcher 
would not dare to throw lest the runner on 
third should score. With one strike against him 
and three balls, the man at bat struck at a rather 
deceptive drop and started for first. The ball 
shot straight at Warner, hot off the bat. The 
pitcher found it, but fumbled. Regaining it 
quickly, he threw to the home plate, and the 
Vulcan captain speedily retraced his steps to 
third. But the batsman was safe at first, and 
so the three bases were full. 

“ Home run! Home run, O’Brien!’ 
the throng as the next man, a red-haired little 
youth, gripped his stick firmly. O’Brien was 
quite evidently a favorite as well as a good 
player. Warner and Oliver, Summerville’s 
catcher, met and held a whispered consultation 
to the accompaniment of loud ridicule from the 
audience. Then the battery took their places. 
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“ Play for the man on third,” cried Bob at 
first base. 

Warner's first delivery was a wide throw that 
“ Ball!” droned 


almost passed the catcher. 
the umpire. The men on bases were playing 
far off, and intense excitement reigned. On the 
next delivery Warner steadied himself and got 
a strike over the plate. A shout of applause 
from the plucky Summerville spectators shat- 





 ©ARE YOU LOOKING FOR A FELLOW TO PLAY LEFT FIELD?’ ” 


tered the silence. Another strike; again the 
applause. O’Brien gripped his bat anew and 
looked surprised and a little uneasy. 

“He can’t do it again, O’Brien!” 
an excited admirer in the grand stand. 

But O’Brien did n’t wait to see. He found 
the next delivery and sent it whizzing, a red- 


shrieked 
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hot liner, toward second. Pandemonium broke 
loose. Sleeper, Summerville’s second baseman, 
ran forward and got the ball head-high, glanced 
quickly aside, saw the runner from first speed- 
ing by, lunged forward, tagged him, and then 
threw fiercely, desperately home. The sphere 
shot like a cannon-ball into Oliver’s outstretched 
hands, there was a cloud of yellow dust as 
Stevens slid for the home plate, and then the 
umpire’s voice droned: 
* Out, here!” 
Summerville, grinning 
to a man, trotted in, and 
the little handful of sup- 
porters yelled themselves 
hoarse and danced ec- 
statically about. Even 
the Vulcan enthusiasts 
must applaud the play, 
though a bit grudgingly. 
For the first time in 
many innings, Marty, 
squatting beside the bats, 
drew a big sprawling 0 
in the tally which he was 
keeping on the ground, 
with the aid of a splinter. 
It was the last of the 
eighth inning, and Bob 
Ayer’s turn at the bat. 
Marty found his especial 
stick, and uttered an in- 
cantation 
breath as he held it out. 


beneath his 


“We ’re going to win, 
Bob,” he whispered. 

Bob took the bat, shak- 
ing his head. 

“T ’m afraid you don’t 
work as a mascot to-day, 
Marty,” he answered 
smilingly. But Marty no- 


ticed that there was a 


look of resolution in the captain’s face as he 
walked toward the box, and took heart. 
Summerville’s admirers greeted Bob’s ap. 
pearance with a burst of ap; 
captain motioned the fiela to play farther out, 
Vulcan’s pitcher tossed his arms above his 
head, lifted his right foot into the air, and shot 


‘se, and Vulcan’s 
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the ball forward. There was a sharp crack, and 
the sphere was sailing straight and low toward 
center field. Bob touched first and sped on to 
second. Center field and left field, each intent 
upon the ball, discovered each other’s presence 
only when they were a scant four yards apart. 





nerve while ball after ball shot by him, he tossed 
aside his stick and trotted to first base on balls 
amid the howls of the visitors. Summerville’s 
first run for four innings was scored a mome 


later when Bob stole home on a passed b 
Summerville’s star seemed once more in t 





“NOW, THERE WAS ONE KIND OF BALL THAT MARTY KNEW ALL ABOUT.”’ (SEE PAGE 971.) 


Both paused —and the ball fell to earth! Bob, 
watching, flew toward third. It was a close 
shave, but he reached it ahead of the ball in a 
cloud of dust, and, rising, shook himself in the 
manner of a dog after a bath. Summerville’s 
supporters were again on their feet, and their 
shouts were extraordinary in volume, consider- 
ing their numbers. Vulcan’s citizens, after a 
first burst of anger and dismay, had fallen into 
chilling silence. Marty hugged himself, and 
nervously picked out Howe’s bat. 

The latter, Summerville’s short-stop and a 
mere boy of seventeen, was only an ordinary 
batsman, and Marty looked to see him strike 
out. But instead, after waiting with admirable 


ascendant. Howe was now sitting contentedly 
on second base. “Herb” Webster gripped his 
bat firmly and faced the pitcher. ‘The latter, 
for the first time during the game, was rattled. 
Bob, standing back of third, coached Howe 
with an incessant roar: 

“On your toes! Get off! Get off! Come 
on,now! Come on! Hewon’t throw! Come 
on, come on! That’s right! That ’s the way! 
Now! Wh-c-o-a/ Easy! Look out! Try 
it again, now!” 

Baker received the ball back from second, 
and again faced the batsman. But he was 
worried, and proved it by his first delivery. 
The ball went far to the right of the catcher, 
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and Howe reached third base without hurrying. 
When Baker again had the ball, he scowled 
angrily, made a feint of throwing to third, and, 
turning rapidly, pitched. The ball was a swift 
one and wild, and Webster drew back, then 
ducked. ‘The next instant he was lying on the 
ground, and a cry of dismay arose. The sphere 
had hit him just under the ear. He lay there 
unconscious, his left hand still clutching his bat, 
his face white under its coat of tan. Willing 
hands quickly lifted him into the dressing-room, 
and a doctor hurried from the grand stand. 
Bob, who had helped carry him off the field, 
came out after a few minutes and went to the 


bench. 
“ He’s all right now,” he announced. “That 
is, he ’s not dangerously hurt, youknow. But he 


won’t be able to play again to-day. Doctor 
says he ’d better go to the hotel, and we ’ve 
sent for a carriage. I wish to goodness I knew 
where to find a fellow to take his place! Think 
of our coming here without a blessed substitute 
to our name! I wish I had Magee for a 
minute; if I would n’t show him a thing or 
two! Warner, you ’d better take poor Web- 
ster’s place as runner; I ’ll tell the umpire.” 

In another moment the game had begun 
again, Warner having taken the place of the 
injured left-fielder at first base, and Sleeper 
having gone to bat. Vulcan’s pitcher was pale 
and his hands shook as he once more began 
his work; the injury to Webster had totally 
unnerved him. The immediate result was that 
Sleeper knocked a two-bagger that brought 
Howe home, placed Warner on third and 
himself on second; and the ultimate result was 
that five minutes later, when Oliver fouled out 
to Vulcan’s third-baseman, Sleeper and Wol- 
cott had also scored, and the game stood 12 
to 9g. 

Bob Ayer meanwhile had searched unsuc- 
cessfully for a player to take the injured Web- 
ster’s place, and had just concluded to apply 
to Vulcan’s captain for one of his substitutes, 
when he turned to find Marty at his side. 

“Are yer lookin’ fer a feller to play left 
field ?” 

“Yes,” answered Bob, eagerly. 
know of any one?” 

Marty nodded. 
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“Who?” 

“ Me.” 

Bob stared in surprise, but Marty looked 
back without flinching.: “I can play, Bob; not 
like you, of course, but pretty well. And, be- 
sides, there ain’t no one else, is there? Give 
me a show, will yer?” 

Bob’s surprise had given place to deep 
thought. “Why not?” he asked himself. Of 
course Marty could play ball; what Summer- 
ville boy could n’t, to some extent? And, be- 
sides, as Marty said, there was no one else, 
Bob had seen Marty play a little while the nine 
was practising, and, so far as he knew, Marty 
was a better player than any of the Summer- 
ville boys who had come with the nine and 
now sat on the grand stand. The other alter- 
native did not appeal to him: his pride re- 
volted at begging a player from the rival club. 
He turned and strode to the bench, and Marty 
eagerly watched him conferring with the others. 
In a moment he turned and nodded. 

A ripple of laughter and ironic applause crept 
over the stands as Marty, attired in his blue 
shirt and unshapen trousers, trotted out to his 
position in left field. The boy heard it, but 
did n’t care. His nerves were tingling with 
excitement. It was the proudest moment of 
his short life. He was playing with the Sum- 
merville Baseball Club! And deep down in 
his heart Marty Brown pledged his last breath 
to the struggle for victory. 

Vulcan started in on their last inning with 
a determination to add more runs to their score. 
The first man at bat reached first base on a 
safe hit to mid field. The second, Vulcan’s 
center-fielder and a poor batsman, struck out 
ingloriously. When the next man strode to 
the plate, Bob motioned the fielders to spread 
out. Marty had scarcely run back a half-dozen 
yards when the sharp sound of ball on bat 
broke upon the air, and high up against the 
blue sky soared the little globe, sailing toward 
left field. Marty’s heart was in his mouth, and 
for the moment he wished himself back by the 
bench, with no greater duty than the care of 
the bats. It was one thing to play ball in a 
vacant lot with boys of his own age, and an- 
other to display his powers in a big game, with 
half a thousand excited persons watching him. 
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At first base the runner was poised ready to 
leap away as soon as the ball fell into the 
fielder’s hands — or to the ground! The latter 
possibility brought a haze before Marty’s eyes, 
and for an instant he saw at least a dozen balls 
coming toward him; he wondered, in a chill 
of terror, which one was the real one! Then 
the mist faded, he stepped back and to the 
right three paces, telling himself doggedly that 
he ad to catch it, put up his hands — 

A shout of applause arose from the stands, 
and the ball was darting back over the field to 
second base. Marty, with a swelling heart, 
put his hands in his trousers pockets and whis- 
tled to prove his indifference to applause. 

The batsman was out, but the first runner 
stood safely on third base. And then, with two 
men gone, Vulcan set bravely to work and filled 
the remaining bases. A safe hit meant two 
more runs added to Vulcan’s score. ‘The field- 
ers, in obedience to Bob’s command, crept in. 
The grand stand and the bleachers were noisy 
with the cheers of the spectators. 
glanced around from base to base, slowly set- 
tled himself into position, and clutched the ball. 
The noise was deafening, but his nerves were 
again steady, and he only smiled carelessly at 
the efforts of the coaches to rattle him. His 
arms shot up, and a straight delivery sent the 
sphere waist-high over the plate. 

“Strike!” crooned the umpire. 
from the Summerville deputation was drowned 
in renewed shouts and gibes from the rest of 
Warner received the ball, and 


Applause 


the audience. 
again, very deliberately, settled his toe into 
the depression in the trampled earth. Up shot 
his arms again, again he lunged forward, and 
again the umpire called: 

“ Strike two!” 

Oliver tossed the ball to Bob and donned his 
mask. The batter stooped and rubbed his 
hands in the dust, and then gripped the stick 
The ball went back to Warner, and 
For a mo- 


resolutely. 
he stepped once more into the box. 
ment he studied the batsman deliberately, a 
proceeding which seemed to worry that youth, 
since he lifted first one foot and then the other 
off the ground and waved his bat impatiently. 
“ Play ball!” shrieked the grand stand. 
Warner smiled, rubbed his right hand reflec- 
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tively upon his thigh, glanced casually about 
the bases, lifted one spiked shoe from th 
ground, tossed his arms up, and shot the ball 
away swiftly. Straight for the batsman’s he: 
it went, then settled down, down, and to tl 
left, as though attracted by Oliver’s big 
held a foot above the earth just back of tl 

The man at bat, his 


glove > 


square of white marble. 
eyes glued to the speeding sphere, put his stick 
far around, and then, with a 
whirled it fiercely. There was a thud as the 
ball settled cozily into Oliver’s leather gloves, 


sudden gasp, 


a roar from the onlookers, and above it all the 
umpire’s fatal : 

“ Striker — out!” 

Marty, watching breathless and wide-eyed 
from the field, threw a hand-spring and uttered 
a whoop of joy. The nines changed places, 
and the last half of the last inning began with 
the score still 12 to g in favor of Vulcan. 

“ Play carefully, fellows,” shouted Vulcan's 
captain as Hamilton went to bat. “We ’ve got 
to shut them out.” 

“If youse can,” muttered Marty, seated on 
the bench between Bob and Wolcott. 

It looked as though they could. Bob groaned 
as Hamilton popped a short fly into second- 
baseman’s hands, and the rest of the fellows 
echoed the mournful sound. 

“ Lift it, Will, lift it!” implored Bob as Pick- 
ering strode to the plate. And lift it he did. 
Unfortunately, however, when it descended it 
went plump into the hands of right field. In 
the stand half the throng was on its feet. Bob 
looked hopelessly at Warner as the pitcher 
selected a bat. 

“Cheer up, Bob,” said the latter, grinning. 
“T ’m going to crack that ball or know the 
reason why!” 

The Vulcan pitcher was slow and careful. 
They had taken the wearied Baker out and put 
in a new twirler. Warner let his first effort 
pass unnoticed, and looked surprised when the 
umpire called it a strike. But he received the 
next one with a hearty welcome, and sent it 
speeding away for a safe hit, taking first 
base amid the wild cheers of the little group 
of blue-and-white-decked watchers. Hamilton 
hurried across to coach the runner, and Bob 


stepped to the plate. His contribution was a 
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swift liner that was too hot for the pitcher, one 
that placed Warner on second and himself on 
first. Then, with Hamilton and Sleeper both 
coaching at the top of their lungs, the Vulcan 
catcher fumbled a ball at which Howe had 
struck, and the two runners moved up. The 
restive audience had overflowed on to the field 
now, and excitement reigned supreme. Another 
strike was called on Howe, and for a moment 
Summerville’s chances appeared to be hopeless. 
But a minute later the batter was limping to 
first, having been struck with the ball, and the 
pitcher was angrily grinding his heel into the 
ground. 

“ Webster at bat!” called the scorer. 

“That ’s you, Marty,” said Wolcott. “If 
you never do another thing, my boy, swat that 
ball!” 

Marty picked out a bat and strode coura- 
A roar of laughter greeted 


” 


geously to the plate. 
his appearance. 

“Get on to Blue Jeans!” “Give us a home 
run, kid!” “Say, now, sonny, don’t fall over 
your pants!” 

It needed just that ridicule to dispel Marty’s 
nervousness. He was angry. How could he 
help his “ pants” being long? he asked himself, 
indignantly. He ’d show those dudes that 
“pants” had n’t anything to do with hitting a 
baseball! He shut his teeth hard, gripped 
the bat tightly, and faced the pitcher. The 
latter smiled at his adversary, but was not will- 
ing to take any chances, with the bases full. 
And so, heedless of the requests to “ Toss him 
an easy one, Joe!” he delivered a swift, straight 


’ 


drop over the plate. 

“Strike!” droned the little umpire, skipping 
iside. 

Marty frowned, but gave no other sign’ of 
the chill of disappointment that traveled down 
his spine. On the bench Wolcott turned to his 
next neighbor and said, as he shook his head 
sorrowfully : 

“ Hard luck! 


else’s turn now, we might have scored. I 


If it had only been some one 


guess little Marty ’s not up to curves.” 

Marty watched the next delivery carefully — 
and let it pass. 

“ Ball!” called the umpire. 

Again he held himself in, although it was all 
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he could do to keep from swinging at the dirty- 
white globe as it sped by him. 

“ Two balls!” 

“ That ’s right, Marty; wait for a good one,” 
called Wolcott, hoping against hope that Marty 
might get to first on balls. Marty made no 
answer, but stood there, pale of face but cool, 
while the ball sped around the bases and at 
last went back to the pitcher. Again the sphere 
sped forward. Now was his time! With all 
his strength he swung his bat—and twirled 
around on his heel! A roar of laughter swept 
across the diamond. 

“ Strike two!” cried the umpire. 

But Marty, surprised at his failure, yet un- 
daunted, heard nothing save the umpire’s un- 
moved voice. Forward flew the ball again, 
this time unmistakably wide of the plate, and 
the little man in the snuff-colored alpaca coat 
motioned to the right. 

“ Three balls!” 

Bob, restlessly lifting his feet to be off and 
away on his dash to third, waited with despair- 
Victory or defeat depended upon 
A three-bagger would tie the 


ing heart. 
the next pitch. 
score, a safe hit would bring Sleeper to the bat! 
But as he looked at the pale-faced, odd-looking 
figure beside the plate he realized how hopeless 
it all was. The pitcher, thinking much the 
same thoughts, prepared for his last effort. 
Plainly the queer little ragamuffin was no bats- 
man, and a straight ball over the plate would 
bring the agony to an end. Up went his hand, 
and straight and sure sped the globe. 

Now, there was one kind of ball that Marty 
knew all about, and that was a nice, clean, 
straight one, guiltless of curve or drop or rise, 
the kind that “ Whitey” Peters pitched in the 
vacant lot back of Keller’s Livery Stable. And 
Marty knew that kind when he saw it coming. 
Fair and square he caught it, just where he 
wanted it on the bat. Ill his strength, heart, 
and soul were behind that swing. 
a sharp crack, a sudden mighty roar from the 


There was 


watchers, and Marty was speeding toward first 
base. 

High and far sped the ball. 
fielder turned as one man and raced 
field. Obeying instructions, they had 
playing well in, and now they were to rue it. 


Center and left 
up the 


been 
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The roar of the crowd grew in volume. Warner, 
Bob, and Howe were already racing home, and 
Marty, running as hard as his legs would carry 
him, was touching second Far up the field 
the ball was coming to earth slowly, gently, yet 
far too quickly for the fielders. 

“ A home run!” shrieked Wolcott. 
on— oh, come on, Marty, my boy /” 

Warner was home, now Bob, and then Howe 
was crossing the plate, and Marty was leaving 
second behind him. Would the fielder catch 
it? He dared look no longer, but sped on- 
ward. Then a new note crept into the shouts 
of the Vulcans, a note of disappointment, of 
despair. Up the field the center-fielder had 
tipped the ball with one outstretched hand, but 
had failed to catch it! At last, however, it was 
speeding home toward second base. 

“Come on! Come on, Marty!” shrieked Bob. 

The boy’s twinkling feet spurned the third 
bag and he swung homeward. The ball was 
settling into the second-baseman’s hands. The 
latter turned quickly and threw it straight, swift, 
unswerving toward the plate. 

“ Slide /” yelled Bob and Warner, in a breath. 

Marty threw himself desperately forward ; 
there was a cloud of brown dust at the plate, 
a thug as the ball met the catcher’s gloves. 
The little man in the alpaca coat turned away 
with a grin, and picked up his mask again. 


“* Come 
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“ Safe, here!” 

The score was 13 to 12 in Summerville’s 
favor; Marty’s home run had saved the day! 

In another minute or two it was all over. 
Sleeper had popped a high fly into the hands 
of the discomfited center-fielder, and the crowds 
swarmed inward over the diamond. 


It was a tired, hungry, but joyous little group 
that journeyed back to Summerville through 
the soft, mellow summer twilight. Marty and 
the leather bat-case occupied a whole seat to 
themselves. Marty’s freckled face was beaming 
with happiness and pride, his heart sang a pzean 
of triumph in time to the clickety-click of the 
car-wheels, and in one hand, tightly clenched, 
nestled a ten-dollar gold piece. 

It was his share of the hundred-dollar purse the 
nine had won, Bob had explained, and it had 
been voted to him unanimously. And next 
spring he was to join the team as substitute! 
And Marty, doubting the trustiness of his 
pockets, held the shining prize firmly in his fist 
and grinned happily over the praise and thanks 
of his companions. 

“Tt was n’t nothin’, that home run; any feller 
could have done that!” And, besides, he ex- 
plained, he had known all along that they were 
going to win. “ Why,— don’t you see ? — the 
other fellers did n’t have any mascot!” 





SONG OF A ROWBOAT. 





By Ertc PARKER. 


—_——— 


Far out and away the sea is gray 
And the crested roller whitens, 

And the slow gull lazily beats upwind, 
Where the dancing water brightens. 


But under the wee boat’s wet brown stern 
There are clear cool emerald hollows ; 

There ’s a rippling patch of deep, deep green, 
And a bubbling foam that follows. 


Oh, it’s clear, clear blue, and deep, deep green, 
And it ’s cream the oars are churning, 

And a brimming, kissing wave that swirls 
And hisses when we ’re turning. 


And the great white liner passes by, 
Nose down into plunging water ; 

But we swing here in our tiny boat, 
Alone with the man that brought her. 


His coat is frayed and his jersey ’s torn, 
And his beard, in a wind that ’s gusty, 
Blows loose and wild; but his eyes are kind, 

And his face is brown and trusty. 


He will row us back three miles or more, 
With the tide beneath us flowing, 
High in the sky a summer sun, 
And a big northwester blowing. 
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By Tupor JENKS. 


THE sentry stood before the throne, 


So pompous, grim, and tall. 
A little lad came strolling in, 
So quiet, trim, and small. 


* Come, come! 


Be off!” the sentry said; 


“You can’t stay here, you know. 
I am the King’s new body-guard. 


Be off and don’t be slow!” 


The little lad stood all amazed, 
As if he had not heard; 
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The little lad stood still and gazed 
To hear the sentry’s word. 


“Be off, you dolt!” the sentry cried, 
“And see you make no noise. 
The King or Prince may soon be here — 
They don’t like little boys!” 
“ Oh, but you ’re wrong!” the child replied; 
“The King, I know, loves me! 
While I like little boys myself — 
And /’m the Prince, you see.” 
































HE breeze is light and the cloud is high, 
The dews yet white on the meadows lie. 
I toil as toiled in the legend old 
The miller’s daughter for straw-spun gold, 
Yet by no magic of gnome or elf— 

True power have I in mine own true self, 
And cheerily I my task begin, 
A greater than kings doth bid me spin. 
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THE GOLD-SPINNER, 














The breeze is strong and the cloud is black. 


Away, away from the storm-king’s track 


Shuddering bird and beast have fled! 

But the rushing showers they cool my head, 
The lightning’s torch beside me burns, 
While swifter still my distaff turns. 

Spin, spin, steadily spin! 

I sing to the rolling thunder’s din. 











The breeze is cool and the cloud is dim, 
The moon looks over the forest’s rim, 

And down by the willows where lilies are 
The river has mated every star. 

The sun-browned laborer takes his rest, 

But night is vigor and toil is best. 

Spin, spin, and loose not hold, 

For my pearls are changing to grains of gold. 





The breeze is chill and the cloud is gray, 
The swift sun flies from the laggard day, 
And frosty and silent lies the land. 

The distaff falls from my shaking hand, 
My threads are tangled, my task is done, 
But the rich reward of my toil is won; 
Though I am withered and old and bent, 
My wealth for a hungry world is spent. 
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HILARITY HALL: 
BEING THE STORY OF EIGHT GIRLS AND A DOG. 


By CaAROLyN WELLS. 





an odd and pleasing conclusion. 





In this, the eleventh of the *‘ long-stories-complete-in-one-number,” the author of **The Story of Betty” 
takes a club of eight young girls to the seaside, and puts them in full charge of a summer cottage. 
wonder that the jolly household was known as ‘‘Hilarity Hall.” 


Lt is no 
A bit of masquerading brings the story to 








CHAPTER I. 
PILLOWS AND PITCHERS. 


“Zs there any way to pack pillows in pitch- 
ers ?” said Marjorie, framing herself in the front 
doorway, one hand grasping recklessly the han- 
dles of three large pitchers and both arms full 
of sofa-pillows. 

The group on the veranda looked up at her 
doubtfully. 

“Yes,” said brilliant Nan. “Have your 
pitchers bigger than your pillows and the thing 
is done.” 

“ But the pillows are bigger than the pitch- 
ers.” 

“ Then pack the pitchers in the pillows,” said 
Betty. 

“Why, of course! Betty, you ’re a genius 
And Marjorie disappeared with her burdens, 
while the girls on the veranda fell to chatter- 
ing again like half a dozen shirt-waisted mag- 
pies. 

Now, I know that a story with eight heroines 
is an imposition upon even the gentlest of read- 
ers; but you see there were eight girls in the 
Summer Club, and when their president, Mar- 
jorie Bond, proposed that they go down to Blue 
Beach and spend a fortnight in her father’s 
cottage all by themselves, the whole club rose 
up as one girl and voted ay. 

Objections were disposed of as fast as they 
were raised. Permission? The girls were sure 
that the sixteen parents concerned could be per- 
suaded to see the matter in a favorable light. 
Expense? That should be divided equally 
among them all. Trouble? Would be more 
than compensated by the fun. Luggage? Not 
so very much required; the house was com- 
pletely furnished, except the linen and silver, and 
each girl should take her share. Burglars ? 


9 


That idea caused some apprehension; but when 
Marjorie said that Uncle Ned and Aunt Molly 
would be right next door, plans were suggested 
sufficient to scare any reasonably cautious burg- 
lar out of his wits. And so the preliminaries 
had been arranged, and the date decided upon, 
and the day had come. 

It was Thursday morning, and they were to 
leave on the noon train; and now, although 
ten o’clock had struck, six sailor-hatted girls 
were gathered on the Bonds’ veranda, hurriedly 
making final arrangements and frantically trying 
to remember what were the most important 
things they had forgotten. 

“Tt ’s like a fire,” Jessie Carroll was saying. 
“ You know people always save their old trash 
and leave their best things to burn up. Now 
I ’m sure I ’ve packed just the very things we 
won’t want, and left at home the things we’ll 
need most. And that reminds me — Nan, can’t 
I put my best hat in your box? I just Aad to 
take my down comfortable, and it was so puffy 
it would n’t leave room for anything else.” 

“ Oh, don’t take your best hat,” cried Betty 
Miller. “ We ’re not going down to Blue Beach 
to dress up and be giddy. It’s so late in the 
season none of the summer boarders will be 
there, and we ’re just going to wear flannel 
frocks all day, and tramp in the woods, and loll 
in the hammocks, and get brown as berries and 
hungry as hunters and uncivilized as — as Hot- 
tentots.” 

“Yes, Betty ; but remember somebody has to 
care for these hungry Hottentots,” said Mrs. 
Bond, smiling. “ Are n’t you afraid, girls, that 
you ll get tired of it? And you ’ll find that 
there ’s a great deal of work connected with 
housekeeping if you do it all yourselves.” 

“Oh, no, Mrs. Bond,” said Hester Laverack. 
“T just love to look after things; I don’t mind 
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housework a bit. Oh, here ’s Helen. What ’s 
your misfortune, my pretty maid ? ” 
’ Helen Morris came up on the veranda, and 
dropped into a big wicker chair, and fanned 
herself with her hat. 

“ Girls, I’m exhausted. You know I said 
| ‘d take all the things for afternoon tea, but I 
had no idea there were so Why, I 
packed a whole barrel, and they ’re not all in 
yet. To be sure, it’s mostly tissue-paper and 
excelsior, but I was so afraid they ’d break. 
And I could not get the tea-cozy in at all, or 
the Dresden cups; I ’d hate to break them.” 

“Yes,” said Betty, sympathetically, “don’t 
break the tea-cozy, whatever you do, if it ’s 
that pretty yellow satin one. But you ’ve no 
Why don’t you wear it down 
Then you ’ll look like a drum- 


many. 


ingenuity, Nell. 
on your head ? 
major.” 

“T will, if you ‘ll all obey my orders. Well, 
I must go back and rea- 
son with those tea-things. I just ran over a 
minute because I saw you all here. If I can’t 
get them into the barrel I ’ll have to take a cask 
besides. Good-by; I ’ll meet you at the train. 
What time do we start?” 

“'Twelve-ten,” replied Hester. “I ’ll go 
home with you, Helen, and help you pack your 
china.” 

“ Yes, do,” said Betty. 
ter than one in any barrel.” 

But the two heads were already bobbing 
down the walk, and did n’t hear Betty’s parting 
shot. 

“ Nell ’’s crazy,” remarked Millicent Payne, 
who always did everything leisurely, yet always 
had it done on time. “I do hope her barrel 
will go safely, for her tea-cups and things are 


this won’t do for me. 


“ Two heads are bet- 


’ 


lovely.” 

“Shall we have tea every afternoon ?” asked 
Marguerite Alden, a fragile wisp of a girl who 
looked as if a real strong ocean breeze would 
blow her away. “I’m so glad. I don’t care 
for the tea at all, but the having it with all us 
girls together will be such fun, only —I do hate 
to wash up the tea-things.” 

“* Girlies,” said Mrs. Bond, “ I think it would 
be much better all round if you ’d hire a neat 
little maid to wash your dishes for you. You 
can probably find one down there, and I ’m 
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sure you ‘ll be glad to have help when you 
discover what dish-washing for eight means.” 
“T think it would be heaps better, Mrs. 
Bond,” said Marguerite. “I 
we can have any fun if we have to work all the 


don’t see how 


time.” 

“Lazy Daisy!” said Betty; “ you won’t do 
any more than your share. But we won’t let 
the interloper do any of our cooking — I insist 
upon that.” 

“ All right, Betty,” said Marguerite, or Daisy, 
as the girls called her, though she wished 


they would n’t. “And you may be chief 
cook.” 
“No,” said Betty, “I ’m not chief cook ; 


Marjorie is that; I ‘ll be the first assistant. I ’Il 
prepare the vegetables for her, and be a—a 
peeler.” 

“Hurrah for Betty the Peeler!” said Mar- 
jorie, appearing again in the front door. “ And 
what am I?” 

* You ’re the cook,” said Millicent. 

* But we ’re all cooks.” 

“ Yes, I know; but you ’re head cook, chief 
cook, cook plenipotentiary, or any title you 
prefer.” 

“Then I ’ll be cook,” said Marjorie —“ just 
plain cook.” 

“ Indeed, you ’ll be more than a plain cook,” 
said her mother, laughing, “ if you attempt all 
the fancy dishes in all those receipt-books I saw 
you stowing away in your trunk.” 

“ Oh, they were n’t all receipt-books. Some 
of them were delectable tales to be read aloud 
at twilight hour. I could only take light litera- 
ture, as the box weighs about a ton now; so I 
took ‘ First Aid to the Injured’ and ‘ Alice in 


Wonderland ’— we can struggle along with 
those.” 
“ All right, Duchess,” said Betty, rising. 


“ And now look over your lists for the last time. 
I 'm going home to lock my trunk, and then 
I'm going to don my war-paint and feathers.” 

“T am, too,” said Nan; “and I want to go 
down to the station an hour before train-time, 
so as to have ample leisure to come back for 
what I forget.” 

“Good idea,” said Marjorie, approvingly. 
The girls called her “ Duchess” because she 
had a high-and-mighty way of giving orders. 
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Not an unpleasant way —oh, dear, no! Mar- 
jorie Bond was the favorite of the whole village 
of Middleton. Her stately air was due to the 
fact that she was rather tall for her sixteen years, 
and carried herself as straight as an arrow. 
She could have posed admirably for a picture 
of Pocahontas. Her dark, bright eyes were 
always dancing, and her saucy gipsy face was 
always smiling, for Marjorie had a talent for 
enjoyment which she cultivated at every oppor- 
tunity. The girls said she could get fun out of 
anything, from a scolding to a jug of sour 
cream. 

“T ’m sure I ’ve thought of everything,” said 
the Duchess, wrinkling her brows over a hand- 
ful of scribbled lists. “You ’re to bring the 
forks, Nannie, and a pair of blankets, and a 
table-cloth —and don’t forget your napkin-ring, 
and bring your Vienna coffee-pot. And, Betty, 
take your chafing-dish — we ’Il need two. Mil- 
licent, you ’re responsible for the spoons, and 
Jessie, knives. Lazy Daisy will take a ham- 
mock, and I ’ll take one too; and I’ve packed 
lots of sofa-pillows, and I hope Helen will take 
her banjo. I’ve lost my most important list, 
so I may have forgotten something. But I ’ve 
packed towels, hand and dish, and a scrub- 
brush and a tack-hammer —and is n’t that all 
we need to keep house? Except this good- 
for-nothing little bundle, my own, my only 
“Timmy Loo.” Will you go with us, honey ?” 
Marjorie picked up the bundle in question, who 
wagged his absurd, moppy, silvery ears and his 
still more absurd, moppy, silvery tail, and ac- 
cepted his invitation with a few staccato barks 
of joy. 

“That means yes, of course,” said Betty. 
“His French accent is so perfect that even I 
can understand it. Well, good-by, Timmy; I ’ll 
see you later. Can you take him on the train, 
Marjorie ?” 

“No; he ’ll have to ride in the baggage-car. 
But I ’ve explained it all to him, and he does n’t 
mind, and he will keep an eye on our trunks 
and wheels.” 

Timmy Loo barked again and blinked his 
eyes acquiescently, and Betty gave him a final 
pat on his funny little nose and ran away 
home. 

“T must go, too,” said Marguerite, rising as 
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she spoke, and picking a full-blown rose from 
the trellis above her head. 

A careless observer would probably have 
called Marguerite the prettiest of all the Summer 
Club girls. She was small, slender, and grace- 
ful, with a rose-leaf complexion and sea-blue 
eyes and a glory of golden hair that the girls 
called her halo. She was visionary and roman- 
tic, and her especial chum was Nan Kellogg, 
who was lounging in the hammock with her 
hands clasped behind her head and her eyes 
closed. Nan was a dark-haired, olive-skinned 
Southern girl with a poetic temperament and a 
secret ambition to write verse. 

“ Come, girl,” said Marguerite, dropping rose- 
petals one by one on Nan’s nose, “ what are 
you dreaming of ?” 

“Oh,” said Nan, opening her eyes, “I was 
thinking what gay old times we ’re going to 
I’m so glad we ’re going! 
I shall dedi 


have down there. 
Marjorie, you ’re such a darling! 
cate my first book of poems to you. Now I’m 
off, Marjorie. I ‘ll meet you at the 
And oh, Duchess, I almost forgot to ask you, 
brother Jack says can he and Ted come down 


train. 


and spend the day with us?” 

“ No, indeed!” cried Marjorie. 
going to allow a boy in sight all the time we 
Tell them we ’re sorry to refuse, 


“We are not 


are there. 
but we ’re not running a coeducational institu- 
tion, and only girls need apply.” 

“T did tell him that, but he begged me to 
ask you again.” 

“No,” said Marjorie, laughing but positive. 
“Tell him we turn a deaf ear——I mean sixteen 
his entreaties, and harden our 
There 


deaf ears — to 
eight hearts to his appeal. 
girls ; if the boys come down they ’Il spoil every- 
thing. Don’t you think so?” 

“Yes,” said each girl, but with such varying 
accents that Mrs. Bond laughed heartily, while 
Marguerite shook her yellow curls and_pro- 
tested that she did n’t want the boys anyway, 
even if they did bring candy. 

Then she and Nan went home, and Jessie 
Carroll said: “We ‘ll have plenty of candy, 
Marjorie, for father will send it down whenever 
I want him to.” 

“Oh, Jessie, that will be fine. 
just like boarding-school when the boxes come 


is no use, 


It will be 
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from home,” said Hester Laverack, who had re- 
turned from Helen and her refractory tea-things. 

Hester was an English girl who had only 
been in America about a year and was not yet 
juite accustomed to the rollicking ways of the 
rest of the club. “I think,” she went on 
Jowly, “I may take my camera down, if you 
like; it will be rather good fun to take pictures 
of us all.” 

“Yes, indeed; you must take your camera,” 
said Marjorie. ‘ What larks! we ’ll have jolly 
pictures. And if Helen takes her banjo we can 
sing songs and have concerts, and oh, dear, the 
time won’t be half long enough!” 

The crowd scattered, and Millicent Payne 
said: “ Well, I ’m the last little Injun, and I 
reckon I ’ll go too, and then there ’ll be none.” 

Millicent Payne was Marjorie’s dearest friend 
and chum, and lived next door; at least, she 
was supposed to, but she almost lived at the 
Bonds’. Millicent was a delightful girl to 
know, she was so clever and bright, and took 
such an interest in anything that interested 
anybody else —such a kind, whole-hearted in- 
terest, that was neither curious nor critical. 
And she had such funny little tricks of imagina- 
tion. If, for any reason, her surroundings 
were not quite what she wished they were, she 
immediately created for herself an environment 
to suit her better, and, quite oblivious of facts, 
lived and moved among her fancies. She was 
devoted to stories and fairy-tales, and would 
repeat them in an irresistibly funny manner, 
becoming at times so imbued with the spirit 
of fantasy that she seemed a veritable witch or 
pixy herself. 

“Run along, Millikens,” called 
“come back when you ’re ready, and we ’ll go 


Marjorie ; 
down together.” 


CHAPTER II. 
ON THE ROAD. 


Tue clock in the railroad station announced 
high noon; but of all the party, only Marjorie 
and Millicent were there to hear it. Nan Kel- 
logg had fulfilled her own prophecy by coming 
down fifteen minutes earlier, and then going back 
home for her cuckoo-clock, which was one of 


her pet possessions, and which she decided 
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she could n’t be parted from for two whole 
weeks. She came flying back, and entered the 
station by one door just as Betty Miller came 
in at the other. 

“Qh,” said Nan, breathlessly, “I thought of 
course I ’d be the last one here. Where are 
the other girls? But since they ’re not here, 
won’t you hold this clock, Marjorie, and let me 
run back home and —” 

“No,” said Betty, decidedly. “ You cannof 
go back for anything else. Follow the example 
of your clock and stop running for a while.” 

“Has it stopped? I would. 
Never mind; I can set it going after we get 
there. But I do want to go back and—” 

“ But you can’t,” broke in Marjorie; “so sit 


was afraid it 


down, please.” 

Nan laughed, but sat down obediently, hold- 
ing her precious clock; and then Helen ap- 
peared with her banjo, and Hester with her 
camera. 

“Have you checked your wheels, girls?” 
asked Betty. 

“Yes, with our trunks,” said Helen. “ Mr. 
Bond is keeping watch over them until the 
train comes; and he is holding Timmy Loo, 
who is a most important-looking animal just 
now, dressed in a new red ribbon and a bag- 
gage-tag.” 

“Oh, he 
journey,” said Marjorie. 


’s delighted with his prospective 
“T told him he had 
the entire charge of our trunks and wheels, and 
he feels the responsibility. Oh, here ’s Jessie. 
Now we're all here but Marguerite. 
she, Nan?” 
“ Who ? 
minute. | 


Where is 
Daisy? Oh, she ’Il be here in a 
think she waited to learn how to 
make soup.” 

“She ’ll be in it if she does n't hurry,” said 
Nan. 

“ Don’t do it,” cried Betty ; “ 
and then we won’t have either of you. 


“ T think I ’Il go and poke her up.” 
you ’ll miss her, 
Here 
she comes now, grinning like a Chessy cat.” 
Dainty Marguerite, in her fresh white duck 
suit and pink shirt-waist, came in, smiling ra- 
diantly. 
“ Girls,” said she, “I was detained because 
Aunt Annie was calling at our house, and she 
taught me a new soup. It’s wonderful, and I'll 


make it for you, if you want it, the first thing. 


” 
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“ Of course we want it the first thing,” said 
Nan. “Did you suppose we thought it was a 
dessert ?” 

“ Come, girls!” called Mr. Bond from the 
platform, as the train that was to have the honor 
of carrying the party puffed into the station and 
came noisily to a standstill. ‘“ Are you ready ? 
All aboard! Good-by, Margy dear; don’t set 
the house afire. Who is the matron of this 
crowd, anyway? I'd like a word with her.” 

Marjorie looked at the girls. “ I think Mar- 


—— 


* * eR. 

? M ’ ~ e 
“She ’s the youngest and 
Yes, she shall be 


guerite is,” she said. 
smallest and rattle-patedest. 
our matron.” 

“Very well, then, Matron Daisy, I consign 
these young barbarians to your care, and I 
put them and my house in your charge, and I 
shall expect you to render me an account when 
you come back.” 

“ Don’t scare me, Mr. Bond,” pleaded Mar- 
guerite, shaking her yellow curls. “ If the re- 
sponsibility proves too much for me I shall leave 
them to their fate and run away. But I think 
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I can manage them, and I ’ll rule them with 
rod of iron.” 

And then the bell rang, Mr. Bon 
jumped off the train just in time, and he waved 
his hat and the girls waved their handkerchiet 
from the windows until they were whisked awa 
out of his sight. 

** Now, my children,” said Marguerite, highl; 
elated at her absurd title of matron, “ you ar 
in my care, and I must look after you.” 

The eight girls were quickly paired off, and 


and 





BOND IS HOLDING TIMMY LOO,’ SAID HELEN.” 


the general chatter was broken up into dia- 
logues. 

Mindful of her position as matron, Margue- 
rite kept a watchful eye on her charges. To be 
sure, the watchful eye was so bright and merry 
that as a means of restraint it was practically 
useless. But the Summer Club knew how to 
behave itself in a public conveyance — oh, dear 
yes; and, save for a few sudden and really una- 
voidable bursts of merriment, it was as proper 
and decorous a rosebud garland of girls as one 
could wish to see upon a summer’s day. 
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To be sure, there was some commotion when 
the conductor asked for Marguerite’s ticket and 
she suddenly remembered she had written Aunt 
Annie’s soup receipt on the back of it, in- 
tending to copy it before the conductor came 
around. 

“Tt was the only bit of paper I had,” she ex- 
plained, “ and it is such a good receipt. What 
shall I do?” Nan had a blank-book with her 
which she always carried in case of poetic fire, 
and the conductor obligingly left the soup- 
ticket, as Betty called it, for them to copy, and 
returned later to receive the yellow card, much 
crumpled by the process of erasure. But the 
precious receipt was safe—and at least one 
page of Nan’s book was worth having. 

And there was another mild excitement when 
Nan’s cuckoo-clock, which was carefully laid 
away up in the rack, suddenly announced in 
shrill pipes that it was twelve o'clock. It 
was n’t twelve o’clock at all, and that rascally 
cuckoo knew it; but having been silenced by 
Nan’s breathless run down to the station, he 
was well pleased to be set going again by the 
jar of the train, and he chirped his twelve 
double notes with an evident enjoyment of the 
situation. 

Nan tried her best to look unconscious, but 
only succeeded in looking so funny that the 
girls went off into peals of laughter. 

Betty leaned over, and picking up Nan’s 
blank-book, scribbled in it: 


Nannie had a little clock, 
But it was rather slow ; 

And when she thought that it had stopped 
The clock was sure to go. 


This was passed around, and caused such 
hilarity that Marguerite confiscated the book, 
and assuming an air of rigid decorum, sat star- 
ing straight before her with all the appalling 
dignity of a blond wax doll. 

Upon which, Millicent slyly regained the 
book, unobserved by the stern matron, and 
drew a funny sketch of Marguerite wearing 
epaulets and a cocked hat, mounted on a fiery 
steed, and commanding a great army. The 
curly mop of hair, the stiff duck skirt, and the 
side-saddle, contrasted with the military pose 
and uplifted sword, were very funny; and when 





Millicent labeled it “ A Daisy Napoleon,” and 
passed it over to Betty and Jessie, they giggled 
outright. But now they had passed Spring 
Grove, and the next station would be Blue 
Beach. Gathering up their belongings, they 
all were ready, when the train stopped, to jump 
out on the platform, and there they found 
Uncle Ned and Aunt Molly waiting for them. 

“ All here?” sang out Uncle Ned, in his 
cheery way. “ Where are your checks?” 

A dozen metal medals were produced by 
Betty, who announced herself as a courier. It 
was an appalling lot of luggage to which these 
checks entitled Uncle Ned; but he soon found 
a man with a big wagon, and trunks, wheels, 
and boxes were lifted into it and despatched to 
the cottage, while Marjorie received frantic ex- 
pressions of affection from Timmy Loo, who 
had had quite enough of baggage-cars for one 
while. 

Uncle Ned politely put the spare seats of his 
carriage at the disposal of the girls, but the loyal 
crowd refused to be divided. Not they, indeed! 
They would find a conveyance that would hold 
them all, or they would walk. It was only 
about a mile. But a capacious stage lumbered 
up, and the whole eight were bundled into it. 

Timmy Loo, as was his custom when riding, 
jumped up on Marjorie’s shoulder, and sat there, 
fairly quivering with curiosity to know what 
kind of a performance was going on anyway. 
For his part, he could not understand it at all. 
But Marjorie gave him a little whack on his 
nose, and he subsided into a wary indifference. 

“ Here ’s the ocean, Nan; get out your best 
pensive expression and put it on,” cried Betty, 
as the stage bumped around a corner and the 
blue sea shone before them. 

But Nan was already wearing what the girls 
called her “ rapt look,” and she paid no atten- 
tion to their banter. 

“* Roll on, thou deep and dark blue ocean, 
roll!’” began Millicent. 

“ Should you dry up, ’t would leave an awful 
hole,” continued Marjorie. “Oh, how good 
this salt air is! It makes me feel like a mer- 
maid.” 

“It has a worse effect on me than that,” 
exclaimed Betty; “it makes me just awfully 
hungry. Do we really have to get settled at 
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housekeeping, and all that, before we can have 
anything to eat ?” 

“No, indeed,” said Marjorie ; “ we Il have a 
picnic supper as soon as we can get enough 
things unpacked to have it with, and then we ’ll 
begin our regular living to-morrow. There ’s 
the house, girls — that shingled one next to the 
one with the yellow dog in front of it.” 

And in another minute they had stopped in 
front of the shingled house, and were tumbling 
over one another out of the stage. 

Nan landed first, and no sooner had she 
touched the ground than, as if by magic, a swarm 
of men appeared, who gathered around her, out- 
vying one another in impressive politeness, and 
offered her cards, 

Bewildered at the suddenness of the 
slaught, Nan glanced helplessly at Marjorie with 
a scared “ What do they want ?” 

At this the swarm turned their attention to 
Marjorie, and the cards were pointed at her, 
while the men stood respectfully silent. 

“ What do you want?” repeated Marjorie; 
whereupon one braver than the rest volun- 
teered the information that he was the best 
butcher at Blue Beach, and then another calmly 
made the same statement. 

The cards of the other men announced them 
to be fish and vegetable merchants, bakers, 
and-milkmen ; and one, being cardless, declared 
himself the coal and wood agent. 

““We may as well order that at once,” said 
Marjorie; “but I can’t tell about the other 
things until we get into the house.” 

At this the men departed, with envious 
looks at the coal and wood agent, who re- 


on- 


mained. 

“Will you, sir,” continued Marjorie, reflec- 
tively, “please send us a barrel of kindling- 
wood and—a— girls, how much coal ought 
we to have for two weeks ?” 

“A ton, I should think,” said Marguerite, 
with an air of superior wisdom that made her 
look like a canary that wanted to be an owl. 

“Crazy Daisy!” said Betty. “ We could n’t 
begin to use a ton, nor a half, nor a quarter. 
Why, we only use twenty tons for a whole year 
at home, radiators and all.” 

“If six Millers in one year burn twenty tons, 
how much is necessary to supply one miller 
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and seven other insects that they may have 
coal to burn ?” said Marguerite. 

“T ‘ll be stoker,” said 
“ The only thing I ’m a real success at is mak- 
ing a fire and keeping it going. And / think 
we ‘Il need a barrel of coal.” 

“A barrel! Just the thing!” cried Betty. 
“ That ’s lots better than a fraction of a ton; 
and there are so few fractions of a ton to choose 


” ’ 


Hester Laverack, 


i 


from ! 

“ All right,” said Marjorie; “ you may send 
us a barrel of coal and some wood for the open 
fire.” 

“ A quarter of a cord?” suggested the man, 
as if he feared another lengthy discussion. 

“ Yes,” said Marjorie, breathing a sigh of re- 
lief as he went away. Then she stood looking 
helplessly at her handful of cards. “ Girls,” 
said she, “ the responsibilities of housekeeping 
are wearing me out, and we have n’t even en- 
tered the house yet.” 

“ Where are the keys?” said impatient Mar- 
guerite. 

Marjorie flourished her bunch of keys im- 
portantly, unlocked the door, and, with a wild 
whoop from Betty and a responsive bark from 
Timmy Loo, they all went in. 


Cuapter III. 
THE FUN BEGINS. 
“SavepD! I have fallen into a grotto!” ex- 
claimed Millicent, dashing through the hall 
and into the parlor, where she flung herself 
into a big wicker rocker. 

“What do you mean by that?” said Hester, 
who always liked to have everything explained. 

“Why, don’t you remember that ridiculous 
hero in one of Jules Verne’s stories who fell 
thousands of miles down into the earth, and 
landed in a beautiful grotto which caused him 
delight but no surprise ? Those are exactly my 
sensations.” 

“Well, your grotto is full of used-up atmo- 
sphere. Let ’s turn it out and get some fresh.” 
And swish! up went the shades, and bang! up 
went the windows, and in came the air and 
sunlight; and after eight girls had flung down 
their hats and wraps and bags and bundles the 
place began to look quite homelike and cozy. 
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“ Here are the trunks and bicycles,” cried 
Helen, as a wagon stopped before the cot- 
{ ige. 

“Oh, dear!” said Marjorie, “we have n’t 
chosen our rooms yet. ‘Two will have to sleep 
downstairs; who wants to?” 

«JT will,” said Betty; “I ’m not afraid, are 
you, Jessie?” 

“ No, indeed!” And the Invincibles imme- 
diately appropriated the pretty bedroom that 
adjoined the parlor. 

Have n’t I told you about these two girls 
yet? Well, Betty was fifteen, a very tall girl, 
with that kind of tallness that is called over- 
grown. She was fond of all outdoor sports, 
and, strong, athletic, and muscular, she strode 
through life regardless of conventions, but 
making friends as she went. Jessie was of a 
directly opposite type in most ways. A chubby 
little maiden with a happy-go-lucky disposition, 
she had a positive genius for getting her own 
Always amiable and acquiescent, and 
managed never to 
She was 


way. 
very generous, she yet 
do anything she did n’t wish to do. 
a frivolous little creature, devoted to finery 
and dress, but so winning and affectionate 
that it was really impossible to interfere with 
her wishes. And so Betty’s determination and 
Jessie’s persistency had won them the name of 
the Invincibles, and whatever they agreed on 
always came to pass; but as they rarely agreed 
on anything, this was not so disastrous as it 
might have been. 

The social economy of the eight was very 
clearly defined. The Octave, as they called 
themselves, divided very naturally into two 
quartets or four duets whenever occasion re- 
quired. And just now occasion did require ; 
so, leaving Betty and Jessie, the other six flew 
upstairs, and Marjorie and Millicent took one 
room, Nan and Marguerite another, and Helen 
and Hester the third, so that when the trunks 
were sent up, they were put at once where they 
belonged. The wheels were stacked in the 
hall — only five of them, for Millicent, Nan, and 
Marguerite did n’t ride. Then the trunks were 
unpacked, shelves divided fairly, hooks counted 
out, top bureau-drawers tossed up for, and the 
“settling process” had begun. 

Soon Betty’s voice was heard from below: 
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“Don’t fiddle with your finery any longer 
now, girls. Come on down. Let’s see about 


HALL. 


supper.” 

The six upstairs, feeling a responsive thrill, 
suspended operations at once and skipped 
down. 

Then they all flocked out to the kitchen, and 
great and joyous were the exclamations of the 
club when they beheld the completeness of the 
furnishings thereof. 

The old corner cupboard disclosed griddles 
and gridirons, saucepans and frying-pans ; rows 
of shining tins hung over the sink; egg-beaters 
and syllabub-churns smiled out at them from 
the shelves; and a big fat pudding-mold 
beamed a welcome from its corner. 

Betty seized two tin kettle-covers, and, clash- 
ing them like cymbals, broke into the club's 
“Battle Song,” which they sang on every pos- 
sible occasion. Marjorie played an accompani- 
ment on the coffee-mill, Nan whisked in some 
trills with the egg-beater, and they all sang: 


” 


“ Rub-a-dub-dub! 
Rub-a-dub-dub! 
Hurrah for the girls of the Summer Club! 
And whether we ’re beating 
Or heating 
Or eating, 
We always have fun at the Summer Club.” 


A loud knock at the back door made them 
all jump. 

“ You go, Marjorie,” said Nan. 
opened the door and faced again the persistent 
The butcher, the grocer, 


So Marjorie 


crowd of venders. 
the baker, milkman, vegetable man, fish man 
all stood, beaming and expectant. 

“The club will please come to order!” said 
Marjorie, turning to the girls. “ ‘These claim- 
ants must be satisfied. What, ladies of the 
Summer Club, wa, I ask you, do you want to 
eat?” 

A serious silence fell on the crowd. 
realized that at last they must cope with the 


They 


great question. 

“We ’ll divide forces and appoint commit- 
tees,” went on the president. “ Betty, you 
and Jessie order the meat, whatever you like; 
Nan, do up the baker; Marguerite, the milk- 
man; Helen and Hester, reason with the vege- 
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tarian; and Millikens and I will 


the grocer.” 
Nan soon despatched the baker with a stand- 


attend to 





MARJORIE AND MILLICENT ORDERING 


ing order of two loaves per day, subject to 
amendment. Marguerite discussed the milk 
problem at length with good-natured old 
farmer Hobbs, and wound up by deciding on 
two quarts every morning, or three quarts if 
there was a clothes-pin on the pail which he 
would find on the back steps; also a quart of 
cream each morning, with a like understanding 
of the clothes-pin. “ For,” said the sagacious 
matron, “ what with whips and charlottes, we ’Il 
need a lot of cream.” 

Helen and Hester declared they would attend 
to their department in an orderly and _ syste- 
matic manner. Taking the index of a cookery- 
book for their guide, they decided they would 
eat their vegetables alphabetically. 

“ Have you any artichokes ?”’ said Hester. 


“No, mum,” replied the man, looking as if 


she had asked for a salamander. 
“ Any Brussels sprouts ?” asked Helen. 
“ No, mum.” 
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THINGS ALTERNATELY, 


(See 


“ Any celery ?” 
“ Vis, mum; fine celery indeed, 
so kind as to look at it, mum?” 


Will ye | 


“We ought n’t to have 


celery until day after to- 
said 
dubiously, as they went 


morrow,” 


out to the wagon, “but 
I guess we 'Il have to 
give up the alphabet 
plan. Let ’s order cel- 
ery and potatoes —and 
oh, look at that big 
pumpkin! Would n't 
a pumpkin-pie be just 
grand ?” 

“ Gay,” said Hester; 
“we ’ll take that — and 
that ’s enough for to 
day ; you ’ll call to-mor- 
row, won’t you ?” 

“ Yis, mum,” replied 
the man; and when the 
purchases were deposit- 
ed on the kitchen table, 
Helen and Hester felt 
proud of their choice. 

Jessie had _ disap- 
peared, but the stray 
notes of song floating out from her room made 
it an open secret that the attractions of her 
trinkets and fripperies had charmed her away 
from the culinary pastimes. So Betty faced the 
butcher alone. She was very decided and 
business-like. 

‘‘We want meat for supper to-night,” said 
she, looking at Mr. Parkin’s card as if for in- 
“ Beef, veal, mutton, lamb, pork, and 
poultry. H’m! Well, we ’Il begin at the 
beginning ; beefsteak, I think. You may send 
two nice porterhouse steaks, and please send 
Then we ’ll have 
roast of 


spiration. 


them as soon as possible. 
a roast for to-morrow, a 
beef; you may send that to-morrow morning.” 
The butcher noted down the orders and went 


two-rib 


away. 

Then the only committee still out was 
Marjerie and Millicent. When Betty, having 
finished the course, turned to them, they were 
in a wild state of excitement. They had de- 
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cided to suggest things alternately, while the 
grocer wrote the list. 

The grocer was a lanky, raw-boned young 
man with bushy red hair. Seated in a chair, 
holding pad and pencil, he looked for all the 
world like a district schoolmaster, while the 
two girls stood before 
him looking like a very 
animated couple in a 
spelling-match. 

Marjorie, dancing on 
one foot, was twisting 
up the corners of her 
apron into knots, which 
she tied and untied with 
unconscious _ rapidity. 
Millicent stood firmly 
facing him, with folded 
arms and 
forehead. 


screwed-up 


“ Flour,” said Mar- 
jorie. 

“ Butter,” suggested 
Millicent. 

“ Sugar,” Marjorie 
went on. 


“Salt,” said Millicent. 
“ Pepper.” 

“ Mustard.” 

* Ketchup.” 

*« Sardines.” 

** Olives.” 

“Oh, we must get 
Molasses.” 

*“ Buckwheat.” 

* No; we don’t want 


staples! 


Kerosene.” 
“Oh, yes; and can- 
dles.” 
‘* Matches.” 
“Sarcn.” 
“Oh, we don’t need 
starch. Corn-starch.” 
“ Eggs.” 
* Vanilla.” 


“‘ Worcestershire sauce.’ 


buck wheat. 


’ 


“ Dear! I’m sure we ’ve forgotten the most 
important things. Lard.” 
“ Rice.” 


“We ought to have some canned things.’ 





mixed up, and can’t remember the names.” 
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“Well, let him bring what we ‘ve ordered, 
and then we can remember whatever we ‘ve 
forgotten. 

« Ammonia.” 

“ Salad-oil.” 

“ How one thing suggests another! Lemons.” 


1” 


Soap 


*‘MILLICENT DECLARED SHE LOOKED LIKE TWEEDLEDEE PREPARED FOR HIS FIGHT 
WITH TWEEDLEDUM.” 


(SEE PAGE 987.) 


“ Cheese.” 

“ Macaroni.” 

** Macaroons.” 

“ He does n’t keep those; the baker does. 


Let ’s not order any more things now; I ’m all 
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Mr. Fenn went away, well pleased with his 
order, and Millicent dropped into a_ kitchen 
chair exhausted. 

“Girls,” said Hester, “you ’ve run up an 
awful big order. De you suppose it will cost all 
our money ?” 

“ Oh, no,” said the wise and matronly Mar- 


guerite, shaking her halo; “and, besides, most of 


those things won’t need to be ordered again; 
the staples will last us all the time we are here. 
Now, when they bring the bills I ‘ll fix up my 
accounts. I havea little red book, real Russia, 
and I ‘ll have a page for each department. 
Are these committees standing committees, 
Miss President ? ” 

“Oh, no!” said Marjorie; “ we ’I] take turns 
at things. I don’t want to order groceries 
again — I ’m quite worn out.” 

“ Poor Margy! ‘ Come rest in this bosom, my 
own stricken deer,’” sang Nan, catching Mar- 
jorie around the waist and dancing about the 
kitchen with her. 

“ Oh, I am so hungry!” pleaded Betty. “ Can’t 
we get out the silver and table-cloths and set 
the table now ?” 

“Yes, come on; | love to set a table,” said 
Nan; “but oh, ow I hate to wash dishes!  ] 
thought we were going to have an Irish lady to 
do that, eh, Marjorie!” 

“ Aunt Molly says there ’s a nice Irish girl 
who lives up the beach somewhere who would 
come and help us for a consideration. You and 
Marguerite go and hunt her up. Her name is 
Rosie O'Neill.” 

“ Beautiful name!” said Nan. 

“A lady named Rosie O'Neill 
I’m sure will be loyal and leal ; 
Fulfilling our wishes, 
She ’ll wash up our dishes, 
And our apples and onions she ’ll peel.”’ 


“ There! we forgot to order apples.” 

“ Let ’s have a slate on the kitchen table, and 
write down orders whenever they occur to us.” 

“Come on, matron; we ’Il go and seek the 
radiant Rosie. Where does she live, Duchess ?” 
“Oh, I don’t know. Stop in and ask Aunt 
Molly; she ‘Il tell you where to find her.” 

“’T is well, O chief! We will return in tri- 
umph with our enchainéd captive! 
“ Now,” said Marjorie, as the door banged 


” 
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Nan and 
pated girls are sure to get lost and we ’Il never 


behind Marguerite, “those rattle- 


see them again. Meantime let ’s get to work. 
We have n’t explored the cellar yet. Perhap 
the people who ’ve been in the cottage all sum 
mer left a lot of good things.” 

thoroug! 


Down cellar they went; but a 
search revealed nothing of interest but a flour 
bucket and a refrigerator. 

“ Nothing but flour,” exclaimed Marjoric 


“and it looks queer; I don’t believe it 
good.” 

“That is n’t flour, you goose — it’s india 
meal. It ’ll be fine for corn-bread.” 


“Who can make corn-bread ? / can’t,” con 
fessed Betty. 

* Oh, yes, you can, if you try,” declared Mar 
jorie ; “ your cooking always turns out all right. 
Now, as we’re going to have supper, let ’s decide 
what to have.” 

Then, as usual, all began to talk at once. 

Marjorie seized a long iron spoon and, rap- 
ping on the table, said: “This meeting will 
please come to order. If you don’t we'll never 
Now don’t all talk at once, 
but if you ’ve any sensible propositions to make, 


have any supper. 


make them when you ’re called on.” 

“Oh, promise me —oh, fromise me-e-e,’ 
came floating out from the bedroom where 
Jessie was still arranging and rearranging her 
cherished belongings. 

“Jessie ought to do some work,” said Milli- 
“She ’s too dainty and dressy for any 
Let ’s make 


cent. 
use. She ought to be disciplined. 
her come out here and be Scullery-maid.” 

So they all crowded in at Jessie’s doorway, 
and found her sitting on the floor by her open 
trunk, surrounded by laces and ribbons and 
fans, and still musically begging the required 
promise. 

“We ’ll promise you nothing until you come 
out and do some work for it,” said Marjorie ; 
“so get up at once.” Then, picking up an 
elaborate little Swiss apron, she tied its ribbons 
round Jessie’s waist. “There!” she said. 
“ Now you ’re appropriately decorated, and | 
herewith appoint you Scullery-maid of this insti- 
tution. Now skip along and empty that pan 
of ashes, as befits your station.” 

“Oh, don’t let her spoil that pretty apron,” 
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d Hester the practical, and she took off her 
vn big gingham one and tied it over the dainty 
fair. 

“Is this a game?” said Betty, taking off her 
wn apron and tying it on Jessie over Hester's. 


Like a flash, the three other aprons came off 


f their owners and were piled on the luckless 
Jessie, round her waist, round her neck, before 
and behind, until Millicent declared she looked 
like T'weedledee prepared for his fight with 
['weedledum. 

Good-natured Jessie trotted off with the pan, 
ind on her return was seized by Betty the 
Peeler, who peeled off the numerous aprons and 
restored them to their owners. 


CHAPTER IV. 


ANNALS OF HILARITY HALL. 


AGAIN Marjorie rapped on the table with her 
iron spoon. 

“As none of you seem to offer any sugges- 
tions,” she went on, as if she had not been inter- 
rupted at all, “I will lay down the law. Hester, 
you ’re Stoker. The coal and wood has come. 
Now see if you can make a fire that shall be 
worthy of one whom England expects this day 
to do her duty!” 
said Hester, bringing her hand to 
her temple, palm forward, with the quick, jerky 
salute of a British marine. ‘“ Helen, you and 


” 


“Ay, ay! 


Jessie might set the table; but don’t both of 
you get to singing at once, for you ‘Il drive us 
distracted. 


anyway ?” 


Millicent, what are you good for, 


Millicent was putting away the groceries that 
were piled on the table in the outer kitchen, or 
buttery, as Hester called it, and she replied: 

“Oh, I would ornament any calling; but 
when I see and 
makes me just long to fill the lamps and 
candlesticks, ’cause it’s going to get dark pretty 


these candles kerosene, it 


soon.” 
“You ’re a wise virgin,” said Betty, “ and 
you shall ever be our honored Lamplighter. I 


suppose I must peel these potatoes. How 
many, Duchess ? ” 
“Two apiece,” replied Marjorie. “We ’ll 


have them mashed, and the steak broiled, and 
Ill make coffee, and that ’s all we ’ll have cooked 
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And now let ’s set the table. 
Goodness, Millicent! what ave you doing ?” 


for supper. 


Millicent was standing on the dining-table 
with a kerosene-can in one hand and a lamp- 
chimney in the other. The lamp-shade was on 
her head, and she was with difficulty holding 
the swinging-lamp still while she filled it. 

“Why did n’t you take the lamp down?” 
began Marguerite. 

“Who ’s Lamplighter of this establishment, 
I ’d like to know ? 
and elegant way to fill a swing-lamp. 


This is the only correct 
It isa 
patented way, and recommended by all the 
crowned heads of Europe, of whom I am one. 
Now, you see, I set down my can, then my chim- 
ney, replace the shade — and there you are!” 
And Millicent sprang off the table and _ betook 
herself and her can to the Grotto. 

Many hands make light work, and in half an 
The table was 
laid, and wonderfully pretty it looked, too; for 


hour everything was ready. 


under Jessie’s supervision it had blossomed out 
into dainty doilies and bits of shining glass and 
silver. 

Seeing no signs of dessert, Helen had run over 
to the grocer’s and returned triumphantly with 
a basket of fruit, a box of candied ginger, an 
The 
fruit she arranged as a centerpiece, and the 


Edam cheese, and a tin box of biscuits. 


coffee-cups she placed on a side-table, and sur- 
veyed the result with a very pardonable pride. 
In the kitchen, too, all was in readiness. 

Betty had boiled and mashed the potatoes 
until Millicent declared they looked like cotton 
batting. 

Marjorie had broiled the steak to the pro- 
verbial turn, and made a potful of her celebrated 
coffee; and now, blushing with success and 
Hester’s fire, she sat on the edge of the kitchen 
table, her iron spoon still in her hand, like a 


scepter. 
“[T do wish Nan and the Matron would 
come,” she said, “I am so starved.” And in 


a few minutes they did come, tired and chilled 
with their long walk, and without the much- 
desired Jrish lady. 

“Where ’s your captive ?” 

* Could n’t you catch her?” 

“Ts she coming ?” 

‘ Yes,” said Marguerite ; “ it’s all right. Don’t 











all talk at once. Let me tell you. She can’t 
come until to-morrow, but she ’ll be here early 
— before breakfast.” 

“ Then we ’ve got to wash the dishes to-night, 
have n't we?” groaned Jessie. 

“ Never mind, my pretty scullery-maid,” said 
Betty ; “you need n’t do it — we can put them 
away with neatness and despatch.” And Jessie 
beamed again. 

“Ts supper ready ?” said Nan. “I’m slowly 
but surely starving.” 

“ Yes,” chimed a chorus, and in less time than 
it takes to tell it, the feast was on the table. 

“You sit at the head, Duchess,” said Betty, 
“and | ’Il sit at the foot and carve, for none of 
the rest of you know how. The fair scullery- 
maid can sit at my right hand, in case I need 
her assistance; Nan and Daisy next; then 
Millicent, at Marjorie’s right, and then Helen 
and Hester; and there you are!” 

There they were indeed, and a merrier 
crowd never sat down to feast. 

“ We have n’t any pastry,” said Helen, when 
it was time for dessert. “I thought ripe fruit 
would do as well.” 

“ Yes, indeed,” said Marjorie. “I love pears 
—oh!” And simultaneously Betty made a wry 
face and left the table. 

“ What és the matter ?” 

“ Ugh! the fruit is all kerosene.” 

The luckless Lamplighter looked up at the 
swinging-lamp, and, sure enough, it was still 
dripping. 

“T must have put in too much oil,” said she, 
calmly, scrutinizing it with interest, “and it — 
it overflew.” 

“ T should think it did,” wailed Jessie, looking 
at her pretty centerpiece spotted with drops of 
oil. 

“ Tt won’t hurt it any,” said Millicent. “I ’Il 
wash it for you myself. Is there any more 
fruit ?” 

But there was not; so Marjorie poured coffee, 
and the red-coated cheese was placed before 
Betty, who thoroughly enjoyed “ scooping,” 
and there was much laughter and merry talk. 
And they all complimented one another and 
congratulated one another; and they feasted 
and jested, and laughed and chaffed. And 
as they all talked at once, each made jokes 
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that never were heard, and told stories that 
never were listened to, and asked questions 
that never were answered. And Timmy Loo 
thought it was all a great entertainment for his 
especial benefit; and he barked his funniest 
barks, and ran round the table like mad, and 
paused in front of each one, standing up and 
putting out his paw in his very best beggarly 
manner, receiving always a bit of ginger or bis- 
cuit on his solicitous little nose — until, finally, 
Marjorie said : 

“ Now, sisters, if there ’s any redding up to 
be done, ’t were well ’t were done quickly. I 
don’t mind washing the dishes, and if we all fly 
round, we ’ll have things in order in no time.’ 

They did fly round, and in very little more 
than no time things were in order, and the eight 
girls, feeling very proud of their tidy kitchen, 
gathered round Hester’s wood fire in the Grotto, 
as Millicent persisted in calling the parlor. And 
then Uncle Ned and Aunt Molly came over to 
call, and were nearly talked to death by the en- 
thusiastic eight, who were delighted to have 
some one to “tell things to.” 

The much-amused guests were escorted out 
to the kitchen to see how beautifully the young 
housekeepers had “ redded up,” and then they 
were invited to partake of crackers and cheese 
in the dining-room. And such a hospitable 
spirit pervaded the hostesses that they refreshed 
themselves also, until the crackers were all gone 
and the cheese required deep-sea scooping. 

“ Well, you certainly seem a capable crowd,” 
said Aunt Molly, as she was taking leave. “ Are 
you sure you won’t be afraid to-night ?” 

“Of course they won’t,” said Uncle Ned, in 
tones that would have inspired confidence in a 
lame rabbit. “ What is there to be afraid of? 
Blue Beach is the safest old place in the world. 
But, my lambs, if you want us at any hour of the 
day or night, you ’ve only to push this bell in 
the hall, which communicates with our bell, and 
we ’Il fly over.” 

“ Now,” said Matron Marguerite, as they 
returned to the Grotto, “I am going to make 
up my accounts. I have all the bills that came 
in to-day, and I have five dollars apiece from 
each one of you for the first week, though I ’m 
afraid it won’t be enough, and Helen forgot to 
give me hers anyway, and Betty gave hers to 














EPT 

me and then borrowed it back again, and | 
tan ive n't paid my own yet, either; but I paid 
_ out eighty cents for our stage-fares, and twenty- 
“$9 ive cents expressage,— no, fifty,— and fourteen 
ie : cents for two quarts of milk. You see, I did n’t 
o- know we were going to have bills, and I almost 
me wish we had n’t. Oh, yes, and I owe Marjorie 
— thirty-six cents that 
at she paid to the but- 
~~ ter-and-egg lady — 
lly, i mean the club 

owesit. But I guess 
eo I can straighten it 

I , 9 

all out. 
i) “You ought to 
‘a have one of those 
ore 


; smart cash-regis- 
6 F ters,” said Millicent. 
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think that ’s much of a name. Let’s christen 
it for ourselves.” 

“ Call it Liberty Hall,” said Jessie, “ because 
we ’re going to do just as we like all the time 
we ’re here.” 

“Too hackneyed,” returned Betty. “ Let ’s 
call it Hilarity Hall, because we are going to 
have lots of fun 
while we ’re here.” 

So Hilarity Hall 
it was, and Hester 
printed it in big 
letters on the fly- 
leaf of her book. 
rhen she began to 
scribble, and the 
others leaned over 
her shoulder and 


1en, ‘ . ‘ ‘ 
“You just play on knelt at her side 
tto, . 
snd it with your fingers, and helped and sug- 
n a ee 
and it rings a bell gested and amend- 
r to : . 
and counts your ed, until the first 
en- : ;: 
money for you.” instalment of the 
ave . 
“JT wish I had Journal stood thus, 
one,” said Margue- and Hester read it 
out . , . a“ 
rite, who was_ be- aloud amid a fire of 
ung ee” ' 
| ~ ginning to be math- running comment: 
hey ' . 

, ematically — bewil- rs are 
ese dered ‘“ But I 1] “THESEPTEMBER 
ible il cht if SESSION OF THE 
aad be all nght if you SUMMER CLUB. 
nec : 

girls will let me 
one alone.” “HILARITY HALL, 

sie W ‘I Bue Brac, 
a” e will, we September 21. 
ras ill,” said Heste ; Pay ee 
ne Will, sal ester. “ The entire club left 
Are 

“Just remember, . Middleton onthe 12: 10 

; Daisy dear, that train, leas ing the weep- 
|, in two and two are ing villagers sad and 
ina ‘ d th lonely at the departure 
of ? —, oe Sen oP of their favorite citi- 
rld ahead. Now /’m zens. Nothing worthy 
) . ° ° os 
tH going to begin our of note occurred dur- 

1e . . — > 
li Journal. I brought ing the journey. Ex- 

“ a grand and elegant cage Sar on S-Rchoves 
and -1 blank-book f cuckoo, who gave his 

Ww ¢ = 4 we S IS THE ONLY C E : =LEGAN FAY es . 
new Diank-boo a os a “ ooh onesaed mont ae ee unsolicited and also in- 

hey the purpose. We correct opinion as to 
ke must write something in it every day, and we ’Il the time of day, the club behaved itself with dignity and 
IAKE keep it here on the table. where any one can decorum that delighted all beholders. 
ame s - ’ ; 
| write a page when she feels disposed. What “ Here. you see, it drops into verse : 
rom : x : : ; y . ’ ps er: ; 

. shall we call it? What ’s the name of this ; . 
[ ’m 2 8 a “ Reaching Blue Beach these maids demure 
t to cottage, Marjorie ' In haste the local stage secure ; 
7 “ Oh, father calls it Fair View, but I don’t And all the gaping rustics gaze 




















With open mouth and much amaze 
At all the boxes, trunks, and wheels, 
And Timmy Loo’s pugnacious squeals. 
But not a curious look or stare 
Can disconcert these maidens fair. 
Quickly the festive stage they fill, 
And amble slowly up the hill. 
[Poetic license — no hill !] 

And so at last with anxious feet 
They gain their much-desired retreat. 

** Now we come to the account of the‘ Truly 
Awful Encounter with the Greedy Grocer.’ 

“Tf it is n’t all quite true, you must remember 
that we poets must often sacrifice veracity to 
the demands of poetic diction.” 

This was agreed to, and Hester read on: 


“Ere the girls had time for napping, 
Suddenly there came a tapping, 
As of some one gently rapping, 
Rapping at the kitchen door. 


“Then the Chief, up quickly getting, 
All her pots and pans upsetting, 
All her dignity forgetting, 
Sprang across the kitchen floor 
(With one leap she cleared the floor); 


“Oped the door with perturbation, 
And observed with indignation 
That a Man! — oh, desecration !— 

Stood outside the kitchen door. 


“Then the girls drew close and closer, 
And the Chief said sternly, ‘ Go, sir!’ 
But he murmured ‘I ’m the grocer, 

Grocer from the neighboring store ’ 


(Red-haired grocer from the store). 


“«For T am the groceryman— 
Garrulous groceryman — 
Ked-headed, ready, and spry; 
A versatile groceryman, 
Close-fisted groceryman, 
Silver-tongued groceryman, I.’ 


“So the girls made out their order, 
Made a long and costly order; 
And the grocer’s heart was gladdened, 
And he left them, smiling brightly. 
Then the Matron, slow departing, 
And the Poet, going with her, 
Said, ‘We go to seek a Lady— 
Strong and willing Irish Lady, 
Who will wash our dinner-dishes.’ 


“So, the others all agreeing, 

These two maidens went to Northward, 
Seeking for the Irish Lady 

Who would wash the dinner-dishes ; 
And the hopes of all went with them. 
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“ There; that ’s as far as I ’ve written.” 
“ Give it to me,” said Millicent. “I’m no 
poet, but I'll write the account of our late so- 
cial function.” 
So she scribbled, reading aloud as she wrot 


“ Hilarity Hall was the scene of unparalleled gai 
this evening, the occasion being a reception which was te 
dered to distinguished and honored guests, Sir Edwar« 
and Lady Mary. The reception was held in the Grott 
after which the Duchess led the way to the Refecto: 
The 
guests then inspected the Cinderella Section, and, «¢ 


where a limited collation was enjoyed. honored 


pressing themselves much pleased with their visit, they 
reluctantly departed.” 


“Why, this book is going to be fine!” said 
Betty. “What shall we call it? Just the 


‘ Journal’?” 

“ No; let ’scail it ‘Annals of Hilarity Hall,’ ” 
said Nan. 

** What are annals ?” 

“7 don’t know, but they ’re things they 
always have in a quiet neighborhood.” 

All agreed to the title, and “ Annals of Hi- 
larity Hall” was scrawled across the cover of 
the book in artistically uncertain characters. 

“ Now, my lambs, you must go to bed,” 
said the Matron, ruffling up her halo and look- 
ing very sleepy. “What time do we rise, 
Duchess ?” 

“Oh, whenever we unanimously agree to; 
we ‘Il all call one another. Where are your 
candles, Lamplighter ? ” 

“ On the hall table.” And, sure enough, there 
stood eight candles, burning in a heterogeneous 
assortment of candlesticks. Helen grasped her 
banjo and began to play a lullaby. 

“ Put up the book, Poet, and come along.” 

But Nan was adding a final verse, though 
her sleepy audience would not wait to hear: 
“The rest of the evening passed quickly away, 

And thus came to a close the first happy day. 

Then each maid, with her candle, filed slowly up 

stairs, 

The Minstrel preceding them, playing sweet airs 


CHAPTER V. 


THE ENCHANTED PRINCESS. 


THE sun was shining o’er the sea, shining 
with all its might, and had been doing so for 
Hilarity Hall had 


two hours, but no one in 
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wakened to the fact. A loud rap at the 


<itchen door partially roused sleepy Jessie, who 
jurmured, “Yes, mama,” and dozed off again. 
But Betty was thoroughly awakened by the 
ound, and, giving Jessie a shake, she exclaimed: 
‘] believe it ’s that horde of men again!” 
(hen, springing up, she began to dress hastily. 

(he knocking not only continued, but was 
supplemented by other peremptory sounds,— 

ring at the front-door bell, a toot on a tin 
fish-horn, the postman’s whistle,— all of which 
were responded to by frantic barkings from 
fimmy Loo, who tore madly from one door to 
another, bounding at last into Betty’s room and 
waltzing before her on his hind legs. His fat 
little body was quivering with excitement, and 
his bright eyes blinked through the wispy locks 
that hung over them. 

But Betty was struggling with a stiff shirt- 
waist and a pair of sleeve-links, and her fruitless 
endeavors to bring them into harmony rendered 
her incapable of good work in that direction. 
Then Timmy grew 
patted Betty’s foot, as was his custom when 
he wanted anybody to go anywhere. Betty 
pushed him aside, a little impatiently it seemed 
to Tim, and he ran to Jessie, who was enjoying 
the added luxury of Betty’s pillow, and looking 


Loo wheedlesome, and 


as if she would stay there undisturbed though 
China fell. 

The 
by this time, and six frowzled heads hung over 


second-story contingent was aroused 


the banister and twelve bare feet poked them- 
selves between the rails. 

“Can’t you go, Betty ?” said Marguerite’s 
plaintive voice. 

“1 ’ll be down in a minute,” sang out Hester, 
as she skipped back to her room and made 
things fly. 

“Oh, hang!” 
down on the bureau and flinging her shirt-waist 


said Betty, throwing her links 


across the room. 

“ Take mine, dear,” said Jessie, placidly ; “ it ’s 
on that chair, and the buttons are all in it.” 

Betty’s face cleared, and she slipped on 
Jessie’s waist in a jiffy, and was at the front door 
in another. 

There she found the postman, and a pleasant- 
faced Irish girl who said: 


I ’m Rosie, mum.” 


“ Good morning to ye. 
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“ You are indeed,” said Betty, looking at her 





red cheeks; “ come in.” 

Just then Hester landed in the lower hall 
with a jump which had included the last four 
steps. 

“Is this Rosie?” she said in her quick, 
pleasant way. 


“How do youdo? I’m glad 


to see you. Now, Betty, we must have break- 
fast first of all, I suppose. But as we did a lot 
toward getting supper last night, it is n’t our 
turn this morning. Marguerite ’s the Matron of 
this establishment and I think she ought to as- 
sume some responsibility.” 

“So do I,” said Betty; “let ’s 
the Riot Act to her.” 

“ No,” said Hester; “let ’s write a mandamus, 


go and read 


z 


or habeas corpus, or whatever they call it, and 
send it up to her by Rosie, and we ’ll go for a 
spin on our wheels.” 

Whisking a leaf from the order-pad, Betty 
wrote in large letters: 


MATRON MARGUERITE 
Ol 
HILARITY HALL 
WILL PREPARE AND SERVI 
BREAKFAST 
THIS (FRIDAY) MORNING 
IN THI 
REFECTORY. 


COVERS LAID FOR EIGHT. 


“ There, Rosie; take that upstairs, please, and 
knock at the first door at the head of the stairs, 
and give this to the young lady with the fly- 
away yellow hair—the one who came to see you 
last night, you know ; 

“ Yes, ma’am,” said Rosie. 


Miss Marguerite.” 


Then Hester and Betty each drank a tum- 
Hobbs had 
brought, and in great glee started off on their 


blerful of the fresh milk farmer 
wheels. 

“Tt seems mean to run away,” said Hester: 
but Betty replied : 

“Nothing of the sort; it ’s only fair that 
Daisy should do some work. Let ’s go around 
by the church and down that road to the 
beach.” 

Rosie took the paper and started obediently 
on her errand, but Jessie stopped her as she 


passed the door, inquiring: 
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“ Where did the girls go?” 

“T cudden’t tell ye, miss; they wint gallop- 
ing away on their bicycles.” 

“They did! What about breakfast ?” 

“ They towld me to give this note to Miss 
Margreet.” 

“Oho!” said Jessie, reading the notice, 
“they did, did they? Well, take it up, Rosie.” 
And Jessie sauntered out on the piazza and 
sniffed the salt morning air. 

Rosie went upstairs with the note, but her 
knock at the door received no response. After 
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around, she went into the kitchen, and looked 
amazed at the solitary Rosie. 

“ Where /s everybody ?” began Helen. 

“Sure, I don’t know, mum. Thim as was it 
the house wint out, and the rest was gone 
before.” 

“Well, of all performances!” and Helen 
wandered out to the front veranda, and dis 
covered Jessie there. 

Now the front door of Hilarity Hall was a 
the side, and so faced Aunt Molly’s front door, 
which was also on the side; and just as the 


, 





***WHO ARE YOU?” SHE SAID IN A LOW, MYSTERIOUS WHISPER.” 


another gentle rap she opened the door, to find 
the room vacated. The bedclothing was 
thrown back and the windows wide open. 

“ Faix, they ‘ve been shpirited away,” thought 
the astonished maid. “If this ain’t the quarest 
family! Ill be l’avin’ if things goes on like 
this.” 

Uncertain how to proceed, she returned to 
the kitchen, and sat down with folded hands to 
await developments. 


Helen came downstairs next. Seeing nobody 





two puzzled-looking maidens met on their ve- 
randa, Aunt Molly stepped out on hers. 

“ Good morning, girlies! Had your break- 
fast ?” 

“ No,” said they. 

“Come over and breakfast with us, 
jolly Uncle Ned, not expecting at all that they 
would do so. 

But Helen replied, “ Indeed we will, for I ’m 
awfully hungry, and it does n’t look at all hope- 
ful over here,” and the two girls ran across and 


” 


cried 
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gratefully seated themselves at Aunt Molly’s 
breakfast table. 

And that is how it happened that the mysti- 
fied Rosie waited alone in the silent kitchen 
until she could stand it no longer, and resolved 
to take her hat and go home. But first she 
thought she would go upstairs and make sure 
that the fairy-like “ Miss Margreet ” had not re- 
appeared in the same mysterious fashion in 
which she must have taken her departure. 

But no; she found the room still empty. 

Uncertain what to do, she opened the door 
of the next room, and there were Millicent and 
Marjorie, who had returned to bed and to sleep, 
just waking up, startled at the sudden appari- 
tion. The apparition was startled, too, and 
exclaimed : 

“ Oh, young ladies, I wasthat shcared! Sure 
there ’s nobody in the house at all, at all, savin’ 
your prisince.” 

Millicent could think of no explanation for this 
extraordinary statement, but that did not bother 
her in the least. Here was a dramatic situation 
just to her mind, and she grasped it at once. 


“Who are you?” she said in a low, mys- 
terious whisper. 

“Rosie O’Neill, miss,” said the Irish girl, 
fascinated by Millicent’s gaze. 

“ Roseoneal,” continued Millicent, pronoun- 
cing it as if it were one word, and speaking in a 
thrilling tone, “ I am a princess — the Princess 


Millikens. This lady beside me is my first gold- 
stick in waiting. But, alas! we are under an 
enchantment, and dare not leave this bed. If 
I were to set foot to the floor, I should at once 
be changed into a red dragon, breathing forth 
fire and flames!” 

“ Oh, Lor’, miss!” exclaimed Rosie, clasping 
her hands and gazing, horror-stricken, at Milli- 
cent’s tragic face. 

“ But there is one thing that will break the 
direful spell,” went on the mendacious maiden. 
“If any one should bring me a mug of mead 
and a golden pomegranate I would be freed 
from the enchantment and regain my liberty.” 

“What ’s thim things, miss? Could I get 
‘em fer ye?” 

“ Alas, no! they grow in the land of the cy- 
press and myrtle, where Afric’s sunny fountains 
roll down their golden sand. But a base imita- 
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tion might answer the purpose. Is there aught 
of food below ?” 

“ Plenty of milk and bread, miss, and I can 
make you a toast.” 

“ Roseoneal, thou art a man-of-infinite-re- 
source-and-sagacity. You may even yet be the 
humble means of releasing my Royal Highness 
from my unfortunate predicament. Fetch, I 
prithee, a flagon of morning milk for me and 
for my gold-stick, who is, alas! dumb and all 
unable to speak for herself. Make also a plate 
of golden toast, arrange neatly on a tray, and 
fly upstairs with it, that I may nibble the por- 
tion in all its pristine hotness. Hast thou un- 
derstood me, O maiden ? ” 

“Yes, your Royal Highness; but would n’t 
you like some jam ?” 

“ Roseoneal, I am your friend, and therefore 
your future is assured. Right heartily will I 
like jam, if jam there be. Now hie thee to thy 
task, and we may yet cheat the Enchanter of 
his dire intent. But beware of a crumb or a 
drop out of place. All is lost unless it be con- 
veyed hither with neatness and despatch. And, 
before you go, please hand me my gold crown, 
which is on the bureau.” 

“TI don’t see it, your Highness. There ’s 
nothing here but brushes and hair-pins.” 

“ What! has my crown beenstolen? Alack- 
a-day! what shall I do? Bring me then a 
bunch of goldenrod, and we may devise a tem- 
porary coronet that shall at least proclaim my 
rank and station. Disappear!” and Millicent 
waved her hands with such an impressive ges- 
ture that Rosie shot out of the door as if under 
the influence of a real enchantment. 

Marjorie lay back on her pillows choking 
with laughter at Millicent’s dramatics, and won- 
dering whether Rosie would really bring them 
some breakfast. 


CuHapPTeR VI. 
MRS. LENNOX. 


“Ts n’T it splendiferous!” cried Betty, as they 
reached the beach. ‘“ Hester Laverack, you 
are the most exasperating girl! You just sit 
there like a bump on a log. Why don’t you 
shout, or turn a handspring, or do something to 
express your appreciation of the scene ?” 
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“ Let dogs delight 
To bark and bite,” 
said Hester; “’t is n’t my nature to. I’m en- 
joying it all just as much as you are, but I 
don’t make such a fuss about it.” 

“ Well, I don’t see how any one can look at 
that great, boiling blue ocean, and those jolly 
big waves coming up ker-smash! and not feel 
like yelling. I shall have to burst into song. 
‘Columbia the gem of the o-shun!’” 

“ Betty, you have n’t a speck of romance in 
your nature,” said Hester, laughing. “ Now if 
Daisy were here she ’d quote an appropriate 
ditty instead of howling a national air.” 

Just then they rounded the corner of an old 
pier, and there, leaning cozily against a post, 
were Marguerite and Nan. 

“Did you come for us?” said Marguerite. 
“We were just going to start; we ‘ve been 
here a long while, and we ’ve had the loveliest 
time!” 

“ You have!” exclaimed Hester. 
you get here?” 

The two scapegraces laughed, and Nan said: 
“‘ Well, you see, it was such a pleasant morning, 
and such a short walk, we left our hats at 
home, and, not to disturb the rest of you, we 
climbed out of our window and crawled down 
that low slanting roof, and jumped off.” 

“Then you did n’t get our note,” said Betty. 

“ What note?” 

“Oh, girls, there ’s no breakfast ready — or 
anything.” 

“Well,” confessed 
jumped down by the shed steps, there was the 
pail of milk, and we just took a drink, and, 
truly, we did n’t mean to stay so long; but 
Nanny ’s been writing a poem, and I hated to 
interrupt her till she finished 

“ Yes, yes,” said Betty, “ that’s all very well, 
but I ’m hungry as a bear, and I ’m going 


“ How did 


Marguerite, “when we 
’ 


” 


home to forage.” 

The others agreed to this, and Betty and 
Hester led their wheels, while they all walked 
along together. 

Half-way home they met Helen and Jessie 
A general expla- 


coming down to the beach, 
nation followed, and Nan exclaimed: 

“ Well, we are the best set of housekeepers I 
ever did see! 


But perhaps that duck of a 
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Millicent has a gay old breakfast all ready for 
us. It would be just like her to do it, and, I 
say, let ’s hurry up and not keep her waiting.” 

Helen and Jessie turned back with them to 
see the fun, and the six, with Timmy Loo at 
their heels, burst into the house. No one was 
in sight, but as the little dog wagged his saga- 
cious tail and hopped upstairs, they all followed, 
and bundled into Millicent’s room. 

That absurd damsel was still in bed, propped 
up against a pillowy background; a red shawl 
draped her shoulders, and a wabbly wreath of 
goldenrod lay gracefully on her black curls— 
while a shaking mound under the bed-covers 
was the only indication of Marjorie’s presence. 

Rosie sat on the edge of a chair, her hands 
tightly clasped and her eyes wide open, en- 
thralled by the tales of magical experiences 
that Millicent was dramatically pouring forth: 

“ Why, Millicent Payne!” 

“Why, Marjorie Bond!” 

“ For goodness’ sake!” 

“ Well, you ave nice ones 

* Look at that tray!” 

“ Did you ever?” 

These exclamations, being all shouted at 
once, conveyed no intelligence, and the serene 
Millicent waved her scepter, which was a long 
stalk of goldenrod, and said : 

“Minions and slaves, how dare you rush 
thus unannounced into the royal presence? 
And — where in the world have you been?” 

Concerted explanations followed, and Mar- 
guerite protested so prettily that she would 
gladly have prepared breakfast if she had re- 
ceived the notice before she jumped out of the 
window, that of course she was forgiven. 

Timmy Loo had stationed himself before the 
table which held the tray of empty dishes, and 
sat up motionless, his fore paw extended in his 


'” 


very best beggarly manner. 

“ You precious poodle-puppy,” said Marjorie, 
catching him up, “ you have n’t had a single 
speck to eat this day, and I think it ’s a shame, 
so I do. Girls, we ’re a nice lot! We ’ve been 
here nearly twenty-four hours and we ’ve had ove 
meal! Now I call a conference of the powers, 
and let ’s settle on some definite line of action, 
or we ll have the agent from the Associated 
Charities down here giving us soup-tickets. 
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Rosie, won’t you please take Tim down to the 
kitchen and give him some bread and milk? 
And the Summer Club will please come to 
order.” 

Marjorie had on her presidential pose, and 
when that was the case the girls always became 
rational and “ quit fooling.” 

“ Now, my fellow-sufferers,” said she, “ we ’ve 
got to have some sort of a system. We thought 
it was going to be such lots of fun to do all the 
work, and already we ’re sneaking out of it. 
Do you want to give up the scheme and go 
home ?” 

“ No!” chorused the crowd. 

“ Well, then, here ’’s my plan, and any one 
can improve upon it who wants to. We ’Il 
have three meals a day, with dinner at noon 
and a supper or high tea at six o’clock, and 
we ‘ll take turns by twos. Two is enough to 
have in the kitchen at once besides Rosie, and 
then, having four pairs of people and three 
meals, we won’t have to cook the same kinds 
of things each time. Am I clear?” 

“You are!” was the unanimous response. 

“ Now let Helen and Hester get dinner to- 
day; then suppose Marguerite and Nan take 
charge to-night; then Millikens and I will get 
breakfast for you to-morrow morning — and 
we ’ll do it, too; and Betty and Jessie can dine 
us —and so on, over again.” 

As might have been expected from such a 
really capable lot of girls, this plan worked ex- 
tremely well; and if they learned to look for- 
ward with especial confidence to the feasts 
prepared by Marjorie or Hester, they were 
none the less appreciative of the lesser efforts of 
3etty, or even the merry mistakes and elabo- 
rate failures of Marguerite. 

And so the days danced by, each one hap- 
pier than the last, and all too short for the 
amount of fun that had to be crammed into 
them. Wheeling, walking, boating, bathing, 
fishing, and crabbing were favorite employ- 
ments ; but best of all the girls liked to gather 
on the veranda and just “group around,” as 
Millicent expressed it. 

And the veranda at Hilarity Hall was a most 


attractive place. Hammocks, rockers, and 


wicker settees abounded, and pillows were as 
sands of the sea-shore for multitude. 
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One morning Marjorie threw herself into a 
hammock, and declared that she should stay 
there all day. 

The Matron settled her small person in the 
biggest rocking-chair, and, with an air of 
weighty responsibility, frowned over her ac- 
count-books. 

Nan appropriated a wicker couch, and an- 
nounced that she was going to dream dreams 
and see visions. 

Betty and Jessie sat together in another 
hammock, swinging themselves by vigorous 
kicks which scratched much paint from the 
piazza floor. 

Hester sat bolt upright in a small straight- 
backed chair, and crocheted lace from a gently 
bobbing spool of thread. 

Helen was trying to write a letter, but was 
much hampered by Millicent’s teasing. 

It pleased the ingenious Lamplighter to sub- 
stitute various articles in place of Helen’s ink- 
stand, and that preoccupied scribe had dipped 
her pen successively into an apple, a hat, a 
slipper, and finally into Millicent’s own curly 
topknot. 

Long-suffering Helen smiled good-naturedly 
at each prank, and patiently set her inkstand in 
place again. 

So Millicent declared it was no fun to tease 
her, and transferred her attention to Timmy 
Loo. Taking a sheet of Helen’s paper, she 
made a cocked hat for him, and, with a paper- 
cutter for a sword, he posed successfully as 
Napoleon. 

The applause at this performance was so 
great that it caused Aunt Molly to appear at 
her window. 

*“ Come over,” called Marjorie. 

“Yea, come, Fairy Godmother,’ 
Millicent, and, well pleased, Aunt Molly trotted 


’ 


chimed in 


over and joined the merry group. 

They had a good time telling her all about 
their most recent fun, for what is nicer than a 
really interested listener ? 

Marjorie read the “ Annals” to her, which she 
declared was the work of genius. 

“Why,” said the Duchess, as she reached the 
end of what they had written the night before, 
“here ’s another page. Who wrote it ?” 

“ Read it,” said Betty, and Marjorie read: 
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“There ’s something gone wrong in Hilarity Hall, 
There ’s something awry, I guess ; 
For the Scullery-maid to the parlor has strayed, 
And the Stoker is mending her dress! 


“The Wandering Minstrel is cooking the soup, 
The Peeler is writing a pome; 
The Lamplighter ’s painting a ‘ Sunrise at Sea,’ 
Resplendent with madder and chrome. 


“The dignified Duchess is washing the hearth, 
The Matron ’s embroidering a scarf; 
While the Peeler is writing this lyrical ode 
In hopes that the others will larf.” 


“Why, that ’s fine, Betty; I ’m proud of 
you!” cried Marjorie; but Betty only said, 
“ Pooh, that ’s nothing; read the next page.” 

So Marjorie read: 


“TO NAN. 


“Our poet writes such clever verse, 
I ’m sure no one writes prettier ; 
And though some poets have done Moore, 
I know that she is Whittier. 


“Of course our poet fair is Young, 
Although not quite a Child is she; 
In years to come she may be Gray, 
But Sterne I think she ’Il never be. 


“ She almost always is all Smiles, 
And of her kind Harte I speak highly ; 
But on occasions she is Gay, 
And when she ’s nervous she is Riley. 


“Our poet wants to be a Cook 
And turn her mind to Ruskin jelly; 
She ’s very, very fond of Crabbe — 
Indeed, of anything that ’s Shelley. 


“She yearns for Browning, fears not Burns, 
And for a Piatt times has sighed; 
But yesterday she had a Payne, 
And day before an Akenside. 


“ She scorns the Wordsworth of her brain, 
Though she ’s as wise as forty owls; 


But when her muse once gets a start, 
Look out! for, great Scott, Howitt Howells! ” 


“Who wrote it? Who wrote it?” queried 
the girls in chorus, and then each one tried to 
blush and pretended to look conscious, and 
Hester said suddenly : 

“Oh, see that queer-looking person. I be- 
lieve she ’s coming here!” 

All looked and beheld a tall, imperious-look- 
ing lady, garbed in eccentric fashion, stalking 
toward them at a rapid gait. Her bonnet was 


elaborately decked with high feathers, which 
nodded and bobbed in unison with her quick, 
jerky footsteps, and over an old-fashioned black 
silk gown she wore a rich lace mantilla. 

“ Why, it ’s Mrs. Lennox,” said Aunt Molly, 
rising. “I dare say she ’s coming to call on 
me. Excuse me, girlies. I must run home.” 

“ Let us go with you,” cried Marjorie. “I’m 
sure you ’ll need protection from that warlike 
Amazon. I would n’t dare face her alone.” 

“T ll call you over if I feel timid,” returned 
Aunt Molly, already half-way down the steps. 

Sure enough, the stranger turned in at Aunt 
Molly’s gate, and marched up the walk as if 
she were storming a citadel. 

“Jiminy crickets!” whispered Betty, “ what 
can she be? She’s too distinguished for a 
book-agent, and too excited for a plain every- 
day caller.” 

“She ’s Zenobia,” said Millicent, “ returned 
to earth in disguise. I think she ’s collecting a 
regiment, and wants us to join it.” 

“She ’s Minerva in modern garb,” said 
Betty; “and she wants Aunt Molly to take her 
to board.” 

“ Not she,” said Hester. “She ’s no sum- 
mer boarder. I think she ’s a dowager countess 
with several castles of her own.” 

By this time they all were watching the old 
lady, who was evidently telling Aunt Molly a 
fearful tale of woe, for she gesticulated angrily ; 
and though the girls could not hear her words, 
they gazed at her bobbing feathers and her 
clenched hands in sympathy with her trouble, 
whatever it might be. 

Suddenly Aunt Molly called out: “Come 
over here, girlies; I want you.” 

Over flew the Octave helter-skelter, but they 
stood up politely enough while Aunt Molly 
introduced them to her guest. 

“ Dear Mrs. Lennox,” continued Aunt Molly, 
“is in asad dilemma. Only yesterday — but I 
will ask her to tell you about it herself.” 

“Yes, I will tell you,” cried Mrs. Lennox, 
fairly glaring at the flock of girls, who fell in 
an expectant group at her feet ; “for the tale 
ought to be blazoned abroad to the four winds 
of heaven! Gratitude, thou ’rt but an empty 
name! Respect, honor, deference? What mean 
such words? Chimeras all — chimeras all!” 
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The girls sat enthralled, though Millicent 
with difficulty restrained herself from replying 
to the old lady in kind. 

“ We are told,” went on Mrs. Lennox, waving 
her hand dramatically, “ that this is a free coun- 
try! No greater, graver misstatement was ever 
made. We are slaves!” And she shook her 
clenched fist at Nan, who chanced to be nearest 
her, with such a belligerent air that the poor 
Poet feared she was responsible for the national 
bondage. 

“Slaves!” continued Mrs. Lennox, warming 
to her subject and waving both arms about. 
“Slaves to our servants! The time has come 
when they rule us; they dictate to us; they 
make the laws and we obey them!” 

“ Yes’m,” murmured Helen, who thought the 
ensuing pause ought to be filled somehow. 

“ And now what have my servants done?” 
she cried, looking from one young face to an- 
other, but too engrossed to notice the various 
expressions of mirth or bewilderment on each. 

As no one was in a position to reply, she 
continued : 

“What have they done? They have left 
me! Departed, one and all, with no word of 
warning, no cause for offense.” 

“Why did they go?” inquired Betty, who 
liked to know reasons for things. 

“ Alas! James, my butler, obtained a fine posi- 
tion in a large hotel in the city, and, viper that 
he is, he must needs tell all the others of it; 
and one and all, from the head cook down to 
the footman, ungratefully left my kind service 
and followed James to the unknown, untried 
hardships of a city hotel.” 

“But you can get a new set of servants,” 
said Aunt Molly, soothingly. 

“ Of course I can,” cried Mrs. Lennox, bris- 
tling up as if her dignity had been menaced. 
“Of course I can! Hosts of the best ser- 
vants in the country are only awaiting an 
opportunity to come to my service. But it takes 
time to procure and install a new lot, and here 
is the culmination of my dismay. But now I 
received a telegram bidding me expect Lady 
Pendered and her daughter to-morrow, to re- 
main with me overnight. Ah, my dear friend, 
you do not know Lady Pendered, but she 
represents the very flower of the British aris- 
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tocracy. Her fair daughter Lucy is a sweet 
gem of purest ray serene, and they have never 
known what it was to have less than twenty 
servants at command. And my James was 
such a paragon of a butler!” 

“When are your English friends coming ?” 
asked Aunt Molly. 

“To-morrow afternoon,” replied Mrs. Lennox; 
“and oh, how it would have pleased me were 
I but able to offer them such hospitality as ’t is 
in my heart to give. They can remain with me 
but twenty-four hours, and then they will speed 
away to publish broadcast the news that Miranda 
Lennox has no establishment save one old col- 
ored woman and a good-for-nothing boy. For 
those, alas! are all I can find in this howling 
wilderness of a sea-shore town.” 

“ Girls,” was all Aunt Molly said, but she 
looked volumes of meaning out of her kind, 
clever eyes. 

Marjorie was first to understand and respond. 

“ Of course we can,” she cried, “can’t we, 
girls? It would be the jolliest sort of a lark, 
and a ‘ helping hand’ besides.” 

“ We could,” said Betty, “ but—” 

“ But me no buts!” cried Hester. “ We can 
and we will!” 

“ Vote!” exclaimed Marjorie. 
sha’n’t we? All in favor, ay!” 

“ Ay!” yelled the eight, and so quickly was 
it all done that Mrs. Lennox still wore a look 
of frightened bewilderment when Marjorie 
began : 

“ My dear Mrs. Lennox, you want accom- 
plished and experienced servants to permit you 
to entertain your friends properly. We claim 
to be such, and, for one day only, we offer you 
our services with the greatest pleasure, the only 
condition being that you take the whole eight.” 


“ Shall we or 


CuHapTeER VII. 
WILLING SERVICE. 


At this unexpected solution of her great 
problem, Mrs. Lennox recovered herself quickly, 
and exclaimed : 

“Oh, my dears, if you only would! But do 
you really mean it? Do they?” and she 
looked at Aunt Molly for confirmation of an 
offer which seemed too good to be true. 








“T think they do,” said Aunt Molly, smiling, 
“and I can assure you, dear Mrs. Lennox, 
that whatever these young ladies undertake will 
be well and thoroughly done.” 

“ How can we do it?” said Nan. “ Doyou 
mean for the English ladies to think we ’re 
really servants ?” 

“ Of course they must,” cried Millicent, who 
had waked up to the glorious possibilities of 
the situation. “ Unless it’s a real masquerade, 
it ll be no fun at all. But where can we get 
the right kind of caps and aprons ?” 

Aunt Molly volunteered to obtain them that 
very afternoon, and Mrs. Lennox, seeing that 
these strange girls were really in earnest, ac- 
cepted the blessing Heaven had so unexpect- 
ediy sent her, and at once began to make the 
most of it. 

“ Which of you are the best cooks ?” she in- 
quired, with the air of a general marshaling his 
forces, but such a capable and straightforward 
general that no offense could possibly be felt. 

“ Hester and Marjorie,” was the immediate 
reply of the other six. 

“ Very well,” said Mrs. Lennox; “ Hester 
shall be head cook, since you named her first, 
and Marjorie, assistant.” 

Then Jessie and Betty were selected as being 
the deftest waitresses, and Millicent and Helen 
were declared ideal lady’s-maids. 

Helen preferred to be Mrs. Lennox’s own 
maid, so Millicent was allotted to the English 
visitors. 

All agreed that Marguerite would make the 
most picturesque parlor-maid; and as no other 
post could be thought of, Nan said she would 
be private secretary and librarian. Mrs. Len- 
nox entered heartily into the scheme, and agreed 
with Millicent that if the thing were done at 
all, it must be done completely and with most 
careful attention to the minutest details. 

“Could you submit to be spoken to as me- 
nials, as you might be?” said Mrs. Lennox. 
You would have to be modest and deferential, 
address me as ‘madam,’ and both the visitors 
as ‘ your ladyship.’” 

But all this only made it seem more of a 
lark, and after copious directions Mrs. Lennox 
went home, the eight girls promising to appear 
ready for duty the next afternoon at two. 
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That night Aunt Molly returned from the 
city, bringing wonderful paraphernalia. 

The waitresses were to wear white — piqué 
skirts and linen shirt-waists; their caps were of 
the conventional shape, and their aprons were 
voluminous indeed, with crossed straps and 
broad wings, which Uncle Ned declared could 
not be surpassed for acreage in all London. 

The cooks were to wear white, too — linen 
blouses with rolled-up sleeves, and real cooks’ 
caps. 

The lady’s-maids wore pink and blue ging- 
ham respectively, with aprons betrilled and 
beflounced, and most fetching little caps with 
ribbon bows. 

But Marguerite was pronounced the “gem 
of the collection.” 

In her plain black dress, with a white apron 
of thin lawn, trimmed with a wide accordicn 
plaited ruffle, and tied back with a most enor- 
mous bow, a hand in each pocket of her apron, 
she looked like the coquettish parlor-maid one 
sees on the stage or in the comic papers; a be- 
witching little cap was jauntily perched on her 
fluffy golden hair, and her high-heeled slippers 
clicked gaily as she tripped around. 

At two o’clock precisely, on the day of the 
performance, the eight presented themselves 
at Mrs. Lennox’s door, and were admitted 
by that lady herself. 

“Well, you ave a proper-looking lot 
exclaimed as the girls filed in, “and you ’ve 
taken a weight off my mind, I can tell you. 
When I woke this morning I thought it was 
all a dream,— your coming, I mean,—and I 
have not really felt sure of you until I saw you 
approaching. Goodness gracious, Miss Mar- 
guerite, I think her ladyship will open her eyes 
at my parlor-maid! Of course I shall call 
you all by your first names—they ’re rather 
unusual for servants, some of them, but I ’Il 
explain that American servants are often elabo- 


!” she 


rately dubbed.” 

Then the girls flew to their respective places, 
and work began in earnest. 

Hester and Marjorie were a bit appalled at 
the overflowing condition of Mrs. Lennox’s 
larder ; but Nan and Millicent, having nothing 
to do, came to their assistance, and a really fine 
dinner was soon in course of preparation. 
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Jessie and Betty set the table, while Mar- 
guerite gathered flowers and decorated the 
various rooms until they were fragrant bowers 
of beauty. Mrs. Lennox’s house was a large 
and luxurious mansion, exquisitely appointed 
and with elegant furnishings. Indeed, so de- 
lighted was Marguerite with her surroundings, 
and with the mirrored representations of her 
pretty self, that she almost forgot to do her 
work. 

“Tsn’t it fun?” said Jessie, as she passed the 
parlor door with a huge silver-basket which 
Mrs. Lennox had just intrusted to her. “It’s a 
delight to set a table with such lovely things.” 

“How are the cooks?” said Marguerite, 
leaving off pirouetting before the pier-glass and 
coming out to chum with the others. 

But her entrance to the kitchen was not wel- 
comed. “Go away,” cried Marjorie. “ Fly 
away, you butterfly. We ’re really busy, and 
much flustered besides.” 

“You seem to be frying everything,” com- 
mented Marguerite, teasingly ; “ there is a sound 
as of sizzling grease.” 

“The crackling of grease saved Rome,” 
called out Hester, and Marguerite went back 


’ 


giggling. 

But at last everything was in readiness, and 
not any too soon either, for the door-bell rang 
a resounding peal. 

Hurriedly the servants confabbed as to whose 
place it was to go to the door. In the absence 
of a man-servant they concluded it was a 
waitress’s place; but Marguerite settled the 
question by remarking that no matter whose 
place it was, she would go anyhow. 

Nan was ensconced in the library, Helen was 
with Mrs. Lennox in her boudoir, and Millicent 
waiting in the guests’ apartments ; but the eyes 
of the other four were peering cautiously from 
behind doors and portiéres as the pretty and 
audacious parlor-maid flung open the front 
door with an air that would have done credit to 
a Lord Chamberlain. 

“Mrs. Lennox?” murmured the grand lady 
visitor, somewhat taken aback at the lovely 
vision which smilingly confronted her. 

“Yes, your ladyships,” said Marguerite’s 
pretty voice. “ Will your ladyships enter? ” 

She curtsied low, then ushered the visitors into 
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the drawing-room, and presented her silver tray 
for cards. 

“ Lady Pendered and Lady Lucy Pendered,” 
said the elder guest, in dignified tones; and 
Marguerite reddened, and whipped her tray 
behind her, wondering if she had made a mis- 
take. 

She thought she caught the echo of a gig- 
gling retreat to the kitchen, but determined to 
play her part as well as she could. She tripped 
upstairs and announced the guests to Mrs. 
Lennox. 

*“T will go down at once,” said that lady. 
“ Helen, my shawl.” 

“ Yes, madam,” said Helen, gracefully offer 
ing the dainty trifle of a shawl; and then Mrs 
Lennox sailed downstairs, and the two girls 
dropped to the floor and rocked back and 
forth in silent paroxysms of mirth. 

Then a bell summoned Helen and Millicent, 
and, resolutely assuming a prim demeanor, they 
went downstairs side by side, and presented 
themselves for orders. 

Although a woman of age and experience, 
Lady Pendered had never seen just such lady’s- 
maids as these before, and she raised her lorg- 
non and stared at them with perhaps pardonable 
curiosity. 

“ Millicent, attend these ladies,” 
“T trust she will 


said Mrs. 
make 
Helen is 


Lennox, easily. 
comfortable, Lady Pendered. 


you 
my 
own maid, but I beg you will command her, 
Lady Lucy.” 

Lady Lucy Pendered was a pale, willowy 
girl of perhaps eighteen or twenty, with light- 
blue eyes and straw-colored hair, which was 
most exceedingly frizzed. Millicent and Helen 
promptly disliked her, but with demure defer- 
ence they relieved the distinguished visitors of 
their wraps and hand-bags and preceded them 
Arrived at their rooms, Lady Pen- 
Helen, declaring that Mrs. 


upstairs. 
dered 
Lennox must need her, and stating that she 


dismissed 


and her daughter could easily manage with one 
maid. Which Millicent discovered to mean that 
Lady Lucy would monopolize her services, 
and Lady Pendered would shift for herself. 

As a beginning, Lady Lucy reclined languidly 
on a couch and thrust out her foot, which was 
heavily shod after the most exaggerated English 
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fashion. Fora moment Millicent felt annoyed 
and her face flushed deep red; then, remem- 
bering it was a game, she threw herself into it 
in her own whole-souled way, and dropping on 
her knees before the pale-haired aristocrat, she 
removed her heavy boots, brought her slippers 
and put them on for her, and then proceeded 
to assist her through the intricacies of a very 
elaborate toilet. 

Millicent afterward confessed to Marjorie 
that she did want to burn the Lady Lucy’s 
noble forehead when she frizzed that ridiculous 
nest on top of her head; but. at the time she 
was a most exemplary lady’s-maid — deft, pa- 
tient, and willing. 

Meanwhile Helen was assisting Mrs. Lennox 
to don her grandest attire in honor of her titled 
guests; and not having to masquerade just 
then, Helen and the eccentric old lady were 
becoming fast friends. 


CuapTer VIII. 
HILARIOUS HOSPITALITY. 


THE dinner-table was a surprise even to Mrs. 
Lennox. Although her own table appoint- 
ments were fastidiously elegant, they had been 
supplemented by Jessie’s exquisite arrangement 
of flowers, and by dainty dinner-cards which Mil- 
‘licent had that morning painted in water-color. 

The two “ white-winged angels,” as the im- 
maculate waitresses called each other, stood 
like marble statues while the guests entered the 
dining-room. 

This brought Lady Pendered’s lorgnon again 
into requisition, and she scanned Betty and 
Jessie until, as they afterward declared, they 
felt like waxworks at the Eden Musée. 

Then the fun began. The two waitresses, 
intent on doing their best, were so careful and 
thoughtful that Mrs. Lennox grew more and 
more dignified and important, as befitted the 
mistress of such a fine establishment. 

Hester and Marjorie sent in most deliciously 
cooked viands, which were faultlessly served by 
the expert waitresses. 

Lady Pendered expatiated on the extreme 
delicacy of her daughter’s constitution, and 
averred that the Lady Lucy had absolutely 
no appetite and ate literally nothing. 


This moved the apparently oblivious Betty 
to offer Lady Lucy braiséd sweetbreads for the 
second time ; and as the fragile one helped her- 
self bountifully, Jessie again urged upon her 
the stuffed cucumbers, of which she again par- 
took. 

“ My child, my child, you will be ill,” said 
Lady Pendered in real and well founded 
alarm. 

“T don’t care if I am, mama,” said the wilful 
Lady Lucy. ‘“ These American things are very 
good. Why don’t we have them at home?” 

“Tut, tut, my daughter. All the world 
knows nothing can excel England’s well-spread 
boards. This America of yours,” she continued, 
turning to Mrs. Lennox, “is a most extraordi- 
nary place. I ’ve been here but a fortnight, 
and that I spent in New York. Very awful 
town, is n’t it?” 

“ Do you think so?” said Mrs. Lennox, po- 
litely non-committal. 

“Indeed, yes. It ’s so sudden and unex- 
pected. One never knows what will happen 
next.” 

“T’m rather fond of New York,” said Mrs. 
Lennox, “but of course its homes are different 
from English country houses.” 

“ Oh, quite different ; and the service is some- 
thing atrocious. My dear Miranda, you are 
to be congratulated on your establishment. | 
have n’t seen a decent lady’s-maid since I left 
England until I reached here. That pretty 
Millicent of yours is a treasure.” 

Although inwardly convulsed, Betty man- 
aged to control her features, and by biting her 
lips achieved an expression of intense agony, 
which was, however, better than laughing aloud. 

Not so Jessie. The sudden mental picture 
of Millicent assisting these ladies at their toi- 
let was too much for her, and, with a smo- 
thered sound something between a_ chuckle 
and a scream, she hurriedly retreated to the 
kitchen. 

“What is it?” cried Hester and Marjorie, 
seeing the waitress appear unexpectedly and 
almost in hysterics. 

But Jessie had a plucky determination of her 
own, and, without a word to the bewildered 
cooks, she pulled herself together, straightened 
her face to an expression of demure propriety, 
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*** WELL, YOU ARE A PROPER-LOOKING LOT!” MRS. LENNOX EXCLAIMED AS THE GIRLS FILED IN.” 





and was back in the dining-room with her tray “Why, really,” said the English lady, “she 

inside of two minutes. crimped my fringe quite as well as Dawkins 
But the ordeal was not yet over. When she does at home. And my clothes were never 

returned, Lady Pendered was still recounting brushed more neatly.” 

Millicent’s virtues as a lady’s-maid. Millicent brushing clothes! This was almost 
Vor. XXIX.— 126. 
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too much for Betty ; but, not daring to glance at 
Jessie, she went on about her work, endeavor- 
ing not to listen to any further disclosures. 

“Yes, she ’s not bad,” drawled Lady Lucy. 
“She darned a bit of a rent in my lace bodice, 
and smiled amiably when I asked her to do up 
my fine handkerchiefs.” 

Millicent as a laundress! ‘The girls nearly 
broke down at this; but the sound of Mrs. Len- 
nox’s clear, even voice restored their calm. 

‘Surely if she could preserve her equanimity 
they ought to do so. 

“Millicent is indeed a perfect treasure,” the 
hostess was saying, “ but all of my maids are; 
I could not wish for a better lot.” 

“ Dear Mrs. Lennox,” said the languid Lucy, 
“they do seem superior—all except that 
frivolous parlor-maid of yours. We would n’t 
like to have such a pretty one at home. I like 
more serious maids.” 

A heavy portiére at the end of the dining- 
room wavered convulsively at this, and the too 
pretty parlor-maid scurried away to a distant 
room where she could enjoy the joke with some 
of her fellow-servants. 

Now one of Hester’s greatest feats was the 
concoction of Yorkshire pudding. It was the 
real thing, and was a favorite dish at the club 

. table. 

On this occasion, therefore, she fairly outdid 
herself, and when it accompanied a very Eng- 
glish-looking joint to the table, Lady Pendered’s 
delight knew no bounds. 

“ Yorkshire pudding!” she exclaimed. “ Ah, 
Miranda, you have an English cook.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Lennox, repressing a smile, 
“my head cook is English, and she is espe- 
cially experienced in making English dishes.” 

After dinner the ladies went for a stroll on 
the beach, Millicent and Helen accompany- 
ing them, carrying veils, wraps, purses, and 
other impedimenta. 

The rest of the club members were much an- 
noyed that the two girls had to go, for they 
had planned to have a hilarious dinner of their 
own after the formal meal was over. 

But the two lady’s-maids declared they wanted 
to go, saying it was great fun to attend on the 
high-bred foreigners. 

And the fun was greatly increased when, on 


reaching the pavilion, they met Uncle Ned and 
Aunt Molly. 

Mrs. Lennox greeted these delightful peop 
and presented them to her guests. 

The lady’s-maids sat, demurely unobtrusive, 
little apart from the group, but not out of rany 
of Uncle Ned’s merry eyes, which twinkled an: 
winked at them whenever opportunity offered. 

“Those are uncommonly pretty attendants 
you have, Mrs. Lennox,” said Uncle Ned, in a 
stage-whisper ; but Aunt Molly pulled his coat- 
tail furtively, and said: “ How blue the sea is 


o 


to-night!” 

Meantime Mrs. Lennox’s usually quiet and 
dignified home was the scene of wonderful 
hilarity. 

Jessie and Betty were recounting all the de- 
tails of the dinner at which they had served so 
successfully. Marguerite confessed that she 
and Nan had basely spied from behind the 
portiéres. Hester and Marjorie owned up that 
their iced pudding had failed to freeze properly 
and that they had sent Helen to the confec- 
tioner’s for ices. 

But all agreed that Mrs. Lennox was a dear, 
and they were glad of the opportunity to help 
her in her time of need. 

Not realizing how fast time was flying, they 
gathered in the music-room, and Marguerite 
played on Mrs. Lennox’s grand piano, while 
all sang their favorite songs lustily and with a 
will. 

“ Now,’ 
distinguished English guests and our far more 
distinguished English cook, we will sing ‘ Rule 


> cried Marguerite, “in honor of our 


79? 


sritannia ! 

At it they went, pell-mell, and as the chorus 
rose high and strong the beach-party returned, 
and entered the front door, to be greeted by 
the assurance that Britons never, never, never 
should be slaves! 


CHAPTER IX. 
A WELCOME INVITATION. 


WITH great presence of mind, Hester sud- 
denly turned out the light in the music-room, 
and, under cover of the darkness, the girls scur- 
ried away. 

As the services of the lady’s-maids were re- 
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tired late at night, it had been arranged that 
Millicent and Helen should sleep at Mrs. Len- 
nox’s; but the other six returned to Hilarity 
Hall. 

Uncle Ned and Aunt Molly called for them 

the kitchen door, and it was with difficulty 
they repressed their merriment until they were 
far enough down the street to be out of ear-shot. 

Then all the girls talked at once, and as they 
had most appreciative listeners the fun waxed 
high. 

Next morning, bright and early, they re- 
turned to the scene of their labors. 

Marguerite, armed with a huge and fluffy 
feather-duster, posed anew before the pier- 
glasses. 

Helen seated herself at a desk in the library, 
and, though looking like the primmest and 
most industrious of amanuenses, was in reality 
writing a letter to her mother. 

But the cooks and waitresses went to work 
and exerted themselves to the utmost to show 
those “ English sillies,” as Marjorie called them, 
what an American breakfast in its perfection is 
like. 

“She wants her hair frizzed again!” said 
Millicent, in tones of deepest disgust, as she 
came into the kitchen to fill an alcohol-lamp. 

“Well, it’s lucky they selected you, Lamp- 
lighter, for that position; JZ could n’t have 
filled it.” 

“No; you could n’t even have filled the 
lamp,” said Millicent, as she hurried to her un- 
congenial work. 

The breakfast was ideal— beautifully cooked, 
perfectly served, and appreciatively eaten. 

The morning wore away, and soon after 
luncheon the visitors prepared to depart. 

Pretty Marguerite was a little too much in 
evidence for a parlor-maid; but she was so 
anxious to see as much as possible of the inter- 
esting English ladies that she could n’t keep 
properly in the background. 

Her reward was a withering glance from 
Lady Pendered as she drove away, and an over- 
heard remark that 
all admirable except that yellow-haired popin- 
jay.” 

But when the carriage containing the Ladies 
Pendered was entirely out of sight, Mrs. Len- 


*“ Miranda’s servants were 
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nox’s manner underwent a decided change, 
and the girls realized for the first time how 
much she, too, had been masquerading. 
“You 're perfect dears!” “ Let 
me kiss you—the whole lot of you! It was 
the most wonderful success! And I am sim- 
ply delighted that you all acquitted yourselves 
so cleverly, and under so trying an ordeal. 
Girls, I shall never forget your kindness, 


she cried. 





‘THE GEM OF THE COLLECTION.” 


You were trumps—absolute trumps! Now 
listen to me, my dearies. I have to go to 
the city to-morrow to get a new staff of ser- 
vants — though I can assure you they ’ll never 
give me such fine work as you girls have done. 
But that was fairyland, and we must now drop 
back to a prosaic reality in the matter of house- 
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keeping. Now this is what I want you to do. 
Go back to your cottage for a couple of days, 
and then shut it up and come to stay with me 
as my guests for the rest of the time you are 
at Blue Beach.” 

“ Oh, Mrs. Lennox,” cried Marguerite, “ how 
lovely that would be! The housekeeping at the 
cottage was fun in some ways, but I ’d far 
rather stay in this lovely home and ot cook 
my own meals.” 

“ Lazy Daisy!” said Marjorie. “ But I own 
up that I, too, am a little tired of the working 
part of Hilarity Hall.” 

“ And well you may be,” chimed in Betty; 
“for you did far more than your share of it.” 

“No, I did n’t,” declared Marjorie. “ But, 
as president of the Summer Club, I move we 
accept Mrs. Lennox’s invitation with heartfelt 
gratitude, and that a copy of these resolutions 
be engrossed and framed and presented to the 
lady in question.” 

“ Ay, ay!” cried seven voices ; and Mrs. Len- 
nox beamed with delight at the anticipation of 
the frolics of these young girls in her somewhat 
lonely house. 

So the good lady went to New York, and the 
girls trooped back to Hilarity Hall and told 
Aunt Molly all about it. 

_ It seems a bit like defeat,” said Hester, 
who always liked to carry out successfully any- 
thing she undertook. 

“ Oh, no,” said Aunt Molly; “you have no 
especial reason for staying in the cottage if a 
pleasanter plan offers itself. Take the good 
the gods provide, and be thankful.” 

“ And I do hate to cook,” confessed Mar- 
guerite. “It ’s all very well for Hester and 
Marjorie. They can put a bone in a kettle of 
water, set it on the fire, and wag a bay-leaf 
at it, and behold a delicious soup! But I 
follow carefully that grimy old cookery-book, 
get out all the utensils in the cupboard, and 
stew myself into a salamander, and then I ’ve 
only an uneatable mess as the result.” 

“ Never mind, my pretty parlor-maid,” said 
Marjorie “some are born cooks —that ’s me; 
some achieve cooks—that ’s Mrs. Lennox; 
and some have cookery thrust upon them — 
and that ’s what we ’ll do after to-morrow. 
Now let ’s write up the ‘ Annals.’” 
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“Give the book to Nan; let her writ.’ 
said Hester. “ That ’s the only work we can 
trust her to do.” 

So Nan took the “ Annals” and began 
scribble, Marguerite reading aloud as the wori|s 
appeared on the page: 


~ 


“ When the interesting Poet ’s not composing, 
Or rolling round her fine poetic eye, 
Oh, she loves to leave her tragic muse a-dozing 
And spend her time in making cake and pie. 


“ But the other girls her aspirations smother 
And will not let her have a bit of fun. 
Taking one consideration with another, 
The Poet’s life is not a happy one. 


*“ Oh, she ’d love to make a salad or a fritter, 
Or even polish up the parlor grate ! 
Yet they must suppose she is a helpless critter, 
For they bind her to her melancholy fate. 


“ They make her grind out verses when she’d ruther 
Turn out a pie or pudding or a bun. 
Taking one consideration with another, 
A Poet’s life is not a happy one.” 


” 


‘Now, who ’ll write up the annals of our 
sojourn at Mrs. Lennox’s?” said Betty. 

“ Past or future ?” queried Nan. 

“Oh, past; we ‘ll all do the future ones 
when we get there.” 

“Let ’s leave the annals of the 
party to do after we get there, too,” proposed 
Millicent. “We ‘Il have more time, and can 
do them better.” 

All agreed to this; so Hester took the book 
and said she ’d wind up the cottage annals in 
short order. Which she did, with this result: 


Pendered 


Of the merriment and laughter, 

Of the jolly jokes and jesting, 

Of the dream-engendering suppers, 
Given by our clever Matron, 


Of the boating and the bathing, 
Of the games of golf and tennis, 
Of the happy, fleeting moments, 
Much must here be left unwritten. 


But we must express our thankful- 
Ness to our devoted neighbors, 
Uncle Edward and Aunt Molly, 
For their never-failing kindness. 


And we must admit, my sisters, 
That we feel a trifle saddened 

As we leave the little cottage 
Where so gaily we have frolicked. 
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Ah, the sadness of the parting, So Hester stopped; and— would you believe 
Ah, the chaos of the packing, 


Ah, the settlements unwilling 
With the butcher and the grocer! 


it?—such a good time did those girls have at 
Mrs. Lennox’s house that they never wrote in the 
“ Annals” again until after they had left Blue 


Ah, the desolated cottage, Beach and returned to their homes. 


Ah, the sad and doleful maidens, : ape cule 
And, besides giving them the jolliest house- 


party they had ever known, Mrs. Lennox not 

“There, there, Hester, stop!” cried Helen, long afterward presented each of the eight 

reading over her shoulder. “Your machine with the dearest little chatelaine watch, en- 

has run down; it ’s out of gear; the spindle is graved with her name and the date of the 
broken! Stop where you are, I beg of you!” memorable visit of the Ladies Pendered. 


Ah, the weeping, wailing maidens — 
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**{ s’POSE 1 "M FOOLISH, DOCTOR, BUT DO YOU THINK THERE "S ANY DANGER 
BABY’S EAR WILL NOT COME TO ITS FULL sIzE?”’ 











A LITTLE JOURNEY 


By KATHARINE 


THROUGH THE AIR. 


MorGAN CROOKS. 


WHEN I was small I often heard my elders 
tell what a great invention a railway with wooden 
tracks, on which cars were drawn by horses, 
had seemed to them when they were young. 
Nowadays we are so used to the wonders of 
mechanics that the most extraordinary methods 
of journeying appear as matters of course to us. 
Those of you who have been in London have 
probably gone from one part to another on the 
“ Tuppenny Tube,” the electric railway deep in 
the earth, which winds its way like a long snake 
beneath London. It is built with two single-track 
tunnels ; each tunnel, when you peer into it from 
an underground station, looks like a big tube, 
and is not much higher or wider than the train. 
From its shape and the fare, which is twopence 
(familiarly “tuppence”), comes the nickname 
Tuppenny Tube. 

Many of you have looked down into the 





A STATION ON THE HANGING 


deep cuts in New York where men are digging 
and blasting for a railway under the city; and 
most of you are familiar with railways which, 
instead of burrowing in the ground, go on sup- 
ports through the air. 
air is now a prosaic, every-day affair. 


A railway through the 
But 


RAILWAY. 
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there is one form of elevated-railway travel to 
which we have not yet accustomed ourselves 
and which does seem odd. This is an elevated 
railway where the car, instead of running on the 
track, hangs from it. I took a little trip one 
day last summer on the only railway of this kind 
in the world. 

There flows in Germany, not far from the 
Rhine, a narrow winding river called the Wup- 
per. On this river, about twenty-seven miles 
from the old city of Cologne, are two busy 
towns, Elberfeld and Barmen. About where 
Elberfeld ends Barmen begins, so that to- 
gether they have a length of from six to eight 
miles. The factories and houses of both line 
the two sides of the little river, fill the narrow 
valley, and climb the hills which begin close 
beside the river’s banks. I took a walk in 
Barmen up one of these hilly streets, and met 
an electric street- 
its 


car on way 


down. The car 
ran on 


wheel railway, so 


a cog- 
you may imagine 
steep the 
road was. Al- 
though the odd 
kind of elevated 
railway of which 


how 


we have spoken 
is called the El- 
berfeld - Barmen 
Suspension Rail- 
way, the Barmen 
end was not all 
finished at that 
time. It 
therefore, in Elberfeld that I mounted the steps 
to a station not quite fifteen feet above-ground, 
and paid five cents for a first-class trip to the 
end of the route. 

In the station, as you may see by the picture, 
a stout iron netting is stretched for security be- 
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tween the two platforms, and apparently there 
are tracks. In reality what one sees are supports 
on which a car rests as the passengers get in 
and out, to prevent its tipping. Each car runs 
alone, like a street-car, and is much like a street- 
car in appearance. ‘The ends, however, instead 
of being square, taper slightly, something like a 
kite, and there is no open platform. Perhaps 
you would be interested 
to know something more 
of these cars. With all its 
belongings a car weighs 
about twelve tons; it is 
about thirty-eight feet 
long, over eight feet high, 
and nearly seven feet wide, 
is divided by a glass door 
into two compartments for 
first and second class pas- 
sengers, and can seat fifty 
The trucks for 
the wheels—and this is 


persons. 


the curious part —are 
above the car, as you see, 
instead of below. There 
are two of them, one to 
the front and one to the 
back of the car; each has 
two wheels, one behind the other, so that the car 
seems to hang from the top edge of one side. 
The electricity is supplied to a motor for each 
truck by means of a contact-rail running be- 
side the rail on which the wheels rest. When 
the railway is finished a car will run the whole 
route of eight and a quarter miles, including 
stops at many stations, in twenty-five minutes. 
Now that we understand something about it, 
we enter by the door at the side of the car, 
first passing through the little gangway from 
the platform. The door is locked after us, and 
without noise or jar the car starts. The win- 
dows are large, and there is a glass door at 
each end besides those on the side of entry; a 
platform to the front, on which the motorman 
stands, is also inclosed in glass, so that one can 
see forward and backward as well as to the 
sides. The railway, which was opened March 1, 
1901, has now been running sixteen months. 
In the beginning the townspeople, who get on 
and off every few minutes at a station, were 
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curious about the railway; so many thousands 
scrambled to be among the first to ride through 
the air that the traffic had often to be suspended. 
Once, as a German newspaper solemnly an- 
nounced, in the station shown in the first pic- 
ture a car window was actually broken — where- 
upon the police were hurriedly called in, and 
they ordered the road closed for the day ! 





ABOVE THE RIVER. 


For a long way the car travels over the river 
between the rows of houses and factories. You 
can see how it looks from the picture of the 
structure as it straddles the stream. Here the 
supports look like big A’s with very slanting 
sides and square tops; over dry land, as you 
see by the last picture, the supports to the rail- 
way are like big U’s upside down. The Wup- 
per is a narrow, dirty stream of many colors, 
like Joseph’s coat, for the refuse of the dye and 
chemical works which line its sides give it more 
hues than has the rainbow. While passing above, 
you look down on a stream that is, by turns, 
yellow, brown, magenta, and many other shades, 
but never a natural water-color. 

Standing in the car, it is necessary to steady 
one’s self; altogether, though, there is very little 
jarring, and one feels like a bird looking down 
in this fashion on the world. ‘This is especially 
the case when the car finally quits the river and 
travels over the road toward Vohwinkel, as the 
highway is lined on both sides by fine trees. 
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When I was a little girl and firmly be- 
lieved every word of the “Arabian Nights,” I 





ABOVE THE CITY STREETS 


used to sigh for a magic horse which would 
soar through the air without spilling me off. 
That horse, I feel, will never appear; but per- 
haps a substitute for him might be found in the 
magic coach in which one seems to float, during 
this part of the route, through a green bower. 
The illusion is heightened by the noiseless flit- 
ting-by of cars traveling the other way. There 
is nothing picturesque in the New York elevated 
railway, as all of you who live near that city 
know, excepting sometimes at sunset in the 
spring when a brightly lighted train, pictured 
against a glowing sky, flies past the opening of 
a cross-street, and the chance observer catches 
at the same time the shimmer of the river be- 
yond. Novelty and nature, however, throw a 
charm over a large part of the route of the 
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Suspension Railway. The scheme of buildir 
it as far as possible over the Wupper probab 
arose from the desire t., 
have direct and speed 
communication betwec 
the two ends of the sist: 
towns without going u 
Ce 
tainly the matter was lon 


hill and down dale. 


and carefully pondere 

before this form of an el 

vated road, the invention 
ofan engineer in Cologne 
named Eugene Langen, 
was decided upon. So 
successful has the experi 
ment proved that, as the 
tells with 
much importance, there 
is talk of extending the 


conductor 


railway to Cologne. 

Now the German rail 
way man is even less will- 
ing to answer questions 
than his American mate; and, just as local 
pride makes this one communicative, the magic 
coach comes to a sudden standstill. The Voh- 
winkel terminus has been reached in eighteen 
minutes after leaving the station in Elberfeld, 
which lies across the way from the ordinary 
railway station. 

When, all aglow with the adventures of the 
day, I sought, on return to the pretty town from 
which I had gone, to narrate these experiences 
to the good Germans who had suggested the 
trip, they shook their heads and said: “So you 
really tried it, did you? Perhaps you don’t re- 
alize what a dangerous river the Wupper is. 
Did you know that the refuse from the factories 
has made mud at the bottom twelve feet deep, 
and nothing that falls into it is ever found ?” 























A LITTLE COURT LADY. 


(See the Frontispiece.) 





By N. Hupson Moore. 


FRANGOISE-MARIE DE BouRBON was born 
in May, 1677. She was the daughter of a king 
—that king who rejoiced in being called the 
“Grand Monarch,” the “Sun King,” and any 
other titles his subjects could suggest to flatter 
him. 

From looking at Frangoise-Marie you would 
never guess what an idle life she led, and what 
a very lazy little girl she was. Nobody nowa- 
days would like to change places with her. She 
wears pearls in her hair, and her gorgeous silken 
gown was made at the factories either of Ly- 
ons or Genoa. Her dress was so long that she 
could not run about, and even when she grew 
up she hated to walk, and was trundled about 
the beautiful gardens at Versailles in a little 
carriage something like a jinrikisha, drawn by a 
man. The “body” of her gown, as they called 
the waist, was make perfectly stiff with whale- 
bones, or even splinters of wood, which were so 
ill-trimmed that they pierced the flesh. 

Shoes she had on, and stockings too, no 
doubt, as they began to be woven in France 
about 1656; but of warm underclothes she knew 
nothing, and often shivered with the cold, for 
there were scant means of heating the great 
stone palaces, and many of the windows were 
without glass, owing to its excessive cost. In- 
deed, as the king moved from one palace to an- 
other the windows were sometimes carried along, 
as even he did not have all his windows glazed. 

Little Marie’s eyes look bright, yet I do not 
think she knew her letters. She never cared 
for reading as a pleasure, but had her ladies 
read to her every night to put her to sleep ; and 
as for writing, she could not even sign her name. 
What did little Marie know? She could dance 
beautifully long and intricate figures, and, like 
other little girls of her age, she could ride, and 
she could “ cast a falcon” from her wrist when 
she went a-hawking. 

There was no romping up and down stairs. 


Our little lady walked very carefully down the 
broad stairs, with a lackey on either side hold- 
ing her arms, and a page or two carrying such 
trifles as her kerchief and her fan, or her mask 
if she was to go riding in the gilded coach with 
six horses. 

Yet she had to get up and eat her breakfast 
at six o’clock every morning, for her dinner 
came between eleven and twelve. They used 
to say of her that she ate so much and so slowly 
that “ larks already cooked ought to fly into her 
mouth.” She ate her supper at five o’clock, 
and very likely was popped into bed before 
seven, as wax candles were very costly and the 
houses were dark. 

What do you fancy she had for her dinner? 
Larks, they say, but she never had even heard 
of a potato, for not till a century later did they 
become at all common in France. She had 
pease when she could get them, and vegetables 
and fruits grown in some of the royal gardens. 
China oranges were a great rarity. She ate a 
good deal of salted meat, for, having very little 
ice, the meat could be preserved only by salting 
it. Tea was little known, and though choco- 
late was first introduced about 1660, people 
were afraid of it for many years. They thought 
it induced sickness. 

To amuse herself little Marie blew bubbles as 
you see, with a straw split at the end. She had 
her soapy water in a shell, because even in a 
palace china and porcelain dishes were costly 
and rare. They were brought from the Orient. 
The celebrated manufactory at Sévres was not 
founded till 1756. 

She never ran and threw her arms about her 
mother’s neck and kissed her, but made a deep 
curtsy, said “madame,” and kissed only the 
hands of her parents on those rare occasions 
when she chanced to see them. 

When she was ill, drugs bought from a man 
who knew nothing of medicine were given her, 
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or she was bled by a barber, an operation cost- 
ing about thirty cents. 

Though she was richly dressed, it was the 
youthful pages, particularly those educated 
about the court, who wore the gayest plumage. 
If of royal blood, boys were declared of age at 
thirteen. Even a page, were he near the per- 
son of the king or a member of the royal 
household, must have splendid suits of clothes, 
with jewels for shoes, knees, and hat, the whole 
often costing two thousand dollars. 

The military dresses were gorgeous. It is 
recorded that the lieutenant of the Swiss 
Guards rode at the head of his men in a habit 
of satin the color of flame. His mantle was 
covered with threads of silver and gold; he had 
red shoes, gold garters, and a velvet hat looped 
with a heron’s feather, and with streaming 
plumes sparkling with little diamonds! 


A LITTLE COURT LADY. 






The first requisite in a boy’s education was 
to know how to ride. But even in Paris the 
streets were narrow and unpaved, full of mud 
and dirt, for they were never cleaned, and reek- 
ing with dreadful odors. They were unlighted 
at night, save by the torches carried by lackeys 
seeing their master or mistress home. Robbers 
and cutpurses swarmed in the dark corners, 
so that it was considered unsafe to be abroad 
after dark. 

Who would change places with little Marie ? 
Who would return to the days when there were 
no steamships or engines, no telegraphs or tele- 
phones, no post-offices, no paved and lighted 
streets, not many books or well managed 
schools, nor homes warm and bright, even to 
have lived in a palace, such as a palace was 
three hundred years ago? 

Not I, and not you, I am sure. 
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THE JACK-IN-THE-BOX: ‘‘ BRAVE BOY! 
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“1 "LL SAVE HER, OR DIE IN THE ATTEMPT!” 
BUT YOU ’RE BOTH MADE OF WOOD, AND CAN'T SINK.” 











By THEODORE C. WILLIAMS. 





Then, swallowing both, declared his mind: 
“No trace of perfume can I find, 
But both resemble hay.” 


Uj 
Two honey-bees half came to blows 
About the lily and the rose, 

Which might the sweeter be; 
And as the elephant passed by, 
The bees decided to apply 

Fo this wise referee. Dispute is wrong. But foolish bees, 
Who will contend for points like these, 
Should not suppose good taste in roses 
Depends on elephantine noses. 


MORAL, 


The elephant, with serious thought, 


Ordered the flowers to be brought, 
And smelt and smelt away. 
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(An Old Salts Yarn.) 





By E. Boyp SMITH. . 





It was in 62, and, with a good cargo of log- 
wood aboard, we were cruising along the coast, 
trying to get into the track of the trade-winds 
for a straight run home. The wind was pretty 
light, and we had every sail set ; still we did n’t 
make much headway. We were so used to calm 










The ship was down on her beam-ends, 
shooting along like a streak of lightning. 
Everything was tearing and cracking. We 
thought the masts would be torn out of her. 

The captain was in a great state. We could 
not work quick enough for him. He was a good 
captain, but when he was excited, my eye! he 
made things lively for us. 

Corden and I had climbed out on the yard 
to reef. It dipped so that at times we almost 


rage. 








“* * PINE AS SILK,’ HE CALLED BACK AS HE CLAMBERED UP ON IT.”” 


weather that no one even thought of any sudden 
change, and when, in the middle of onehot night, 
a howling squall struck us, we all were greatly 
surprised. That’s the worst of those tropical 
calms—you can’t count on them. Down drops 
a hurricane upon you when you least expect it. 

The captain piped us out in a hurry, to get 
in the sails. But the gale was too quick for us, 
and the topsails were tearing themselves to 
pieces while we were getting in the foresails. 
I never heard such a racket before. The wind 
shrieked through the rigging; and the waves, 
which had come up in a minute, so it seemed, 
splashed and splattered around us in a terrible 


touched the sea; what with the banging of the 
loose sail and the fear of being washed off, we 
had a hard time. 

“Rather lively,” Corden shouted to 
“ How do you like it?” 

“T don’t like it,”’ I howled back. 

The words were scarcely out of my mouth, 
and blowing out to sea, when, crash! down we 
banged into a great wave. I gripped tight and 
held on. Rip! Tear! Crash! The topmast 
gave way. Another wave, another wrench, and 
the yard, sail, and all were torn off and sailing 
about on their own hook. But the worst of it 
was, they had taken Corden and me along. 


me. 
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“ Here ’s a pretty kettle of fish!”” was Cor- 
den’s first remark as his head popped up and 
he sputtered out the salt water. Cool chap, 
that Corden! 

You can believe we held on to that yard. 
The night was black as pitch. We could n’t 
see ten feet ahead of us. But now and then a 
lightning-flash gave us a quick glimpse of waves 
and more waves, but no ship. She probably 
was scudding away under bare poles at the 
rate of a mile a minute. 

Well, we did n’t enjoy that night. Even 
Corden had n’t much to say, and he is a talker. 
Corden ’s an American, and always tells a big- 


ger story than 
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“We must be pretty near land. That ’s en- 
couraging.” 

“A tree might drift across the ocean,” I 
objected rather gloomily. 

As it rose on the top of a wave we saw that 
it was a big one and that its leaves were still 
green. That was encouraging. 

““S’pose we change boarding-houses,” sug- 
gested Corden. “The tree is more roomy. 
We can climb up on it and be comfortable. 
It looks more home-like too—I used to live 
on a farm.” 

He swam over to look at it. 

“Fine as silk,” he called back as he clam- 
bered up on it. 





the other men. 


He is some- 
where away 
on the China 
coast now, I 


think. When the 
day broke we 
were glad to see 
the light, though 
it did n’t help 
matters much. 
Still, it ’s a kind 
of satisfaction to | 
be able to see ex- 
actly how things 
are. All that day 
the sea was still 
somewhat high 
though the wind 
had gone down 
as quickly as it 
had come up. 
What _possi- 
ble escape could 
there be for us? 


That was the 
question. I put ( 
it to Corden. 

“Just hold on al S 





a while and we 


: " ” oe 
shall see, WaS “as THE PIPE DISAPPEARED CORDEN DIVED 


AND FOLLOWED IT.”” (SEE PAGE 1015.) 


his answer. 
It looked as if we ’d hold on until we got 

pretty tired of it, I thought to myself. 
“Hullo, a tree!” suddenly cried Corden. 





‘*Room for an- 
other passenger. 
Come along, Ré- 
naud, and get 
} aboard.” 

“Let ’s save 














our timber just 
“It may come in 


, 


the same,” I suggested. 
handy in some way.” 

So between us we managed to push our 
wreck over to the tree and make it fast. Our 
tree was a fine big one, and we floated quite 
comfortably. It had not been long in the 
water, and we decided that it, like ourselves, 
was a victim of last night’s storm. This gave 
us courage, for we knew that we could n’t be 
far from shore. 

“Hold steady till I stand up and take bear- 
ings,” said Corden, bracing himself against my 
shoulders. But a tree is a rolly thing, and over 
it went, and Corden with it. I was laughing at 
him when back it rolled and dropped me over 
the other side. As I bobbed up with my 
mouth full of water, for it had been open 
laughing at Corden when I went in, he popped 
up on the other side. 

“ Ah, there!” he said. “ Passengers change 
at this station!” 

I was glad he was of such a good humor, for 
it ’s no fun being wrecked with a man who 
thinks he ’s going to die any minute. We 
climbed aboard again. 

“Let ’s put our yard across underneath ; 
that ’Il steady us,” I suggested. 


This we did without much trouble. Next, 
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with great care, I got upon my feet, balancing 
like a tight-rope walker. But I could n’t see 
anything but water, water, all around; no land, 
no ship. 

“You try it, Corden; you ’re longer than I 
am,” 

So Corden took a look. He claimed that he 
saw our ship. So I got excited and jumped 
up, and I took another tumble. 

As I came up I saw that Corden had kept 
me company. 

“See here, Rénaud,” he said ; “ you’re better 
as ballast. You’re fatter than Iam. S’pose I 
do the lookout business?” 
So he got up again. 








































Yes; he insisted he 
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“Then she ’ll never find us,’ I said in de. 
spair. But Corden, as usual, was hopeful. 

As we could do nothing but wait and see 
how things turned out, we tried to make our- 
selves as comfortable as possible. But after a 
time we commenced to feel pretty hungry, and 
thirsty too. And now we discovered that our 
tree was a cocoanut, and fairly well filled with 
the fruit. We found them quite ripe. 

“We ’ve struck it, old man,” said Corden. 
“Our poor mates have n’t cocoanuts, and 
they ’re probably working like slaves putting the 
ship to rights after her shaking-up, while we 
are loafing and living on cocoanuts. It ’s a 
regular picnic!” 

I did n’t see it just as Corden did; but still, 
I appreciated the cocoanuts. 

Well, we had a good meal of cocoanuts, and 
began to feel quite cheerful. All that day we 
floated about on our tree. Occasionally the 
gulls came and had a look at us, and we were 
glad to see them: they were company. But 
the night was terribly long and tiresome. We 
could n’t keep our eyes open, and every little 
while would fall into a doze; but each time 
over we went, and woke up to find ourselves 
splashing about in the water. 

“This won’t do,” said Cor- 
den; “I’m going to perch in 
the branches.” 

“ By-by, Rénaud,” I heard 
him say a little later; and I 
could hear him crackling around 
among the branches of our tree, 
but it was too dark to see. 

I finally made up a scheme 
for sleeping, though it was n’t 
exactly perfect. I stretched out 
on my face, my feet on each 
side of the trunk and my hands 
on the yard, which lay across 
This balanced me 





underneath. 
pretty well; but sometimes, just 
as I was dropping into a nice 
















(SEE PAGE 1016.) 


could see a ship, and he felt sure that it was 
the one we had been in. 

“ How far away?” I asked. 

“A good six miles,” he answered. 


‘“‘WE WERE LOOKING FOR SHORE, AND COULD N’T THINK OF ANYTHING ELSE.” 


head. 





nap, a wave would lap up and 
smack me in the face. These 
little surprise-parties spoiled my dreams. But 
I stopped them by facing to leeward, so that 


the water struck me only in the back of the 


You can get used to almost anything, 
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and pretty soon I was comfortably snoozing. 
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I saw that. And he got it, coming up with his 


Corden was doing the same, for I could hear face black, his eyes starting out of his head. 


him snoring like our fog-horn on board ship. 
We slept well into the morning, and woke up 


He drew a long breath and climbed out. 
As we could n’t afford to lose that pipe, 
we tied a stick to it so that it would float 
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if it fell again. Our tobacco did n’t last 
very long, as of course we smoked often, 
having nothing else to do. 

On the fourth day we had grown very 
tired of that tree. Corden, who was al- 
ways on the lookout, said he thought he 
could see land. A breeze had sprung up. 
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“THE NEXT MINUTE WE WERE RIDING IN ON 


feeling cramped. Corden compiained that 
branches, though not the worst things in the 
world, were n’t as good as a hammock. 

“Well, what ’s the bill of fare for breakfast, 
Rénaud,” he asked, “coffee or milk? I guess 
Ill try milk. There ’s cocoanut milk to-day.” 

We tapped two cocoanuts and made a pretty 
good meal. 

To make a long story short, we floated 
around in this way for three days. I found I 
had my old pipe in my pocket, and Corden had 
some tobacco. We dried it in the sun, and 
took turns at smoking. When I handed the 
pipe to Corden, he was in such a hurry that, as 
he reached, he knocked the pipe from my hand. 
It fell on the trunk, balanced a second, then 
slowly rolled off. We both clutched for it, but 
too late. As it disappeared Corden dived and 
followed it. The water was now almost calm, 
and as I leaned over I could see him going 
down, down. He was bound to get that pipe; 
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“Let ’s try and get up a sail,” I suggested. 
And we were glad to do anything to relieve the 
monotony of just drifting. We got out the 
broken yard with its piece of sail still hanging 
toit. But getting it up wasa big job. Finally, 
after working hard all day, and taking many 
sudden tumbles into the sea, we managed to 
lash it up against the end of the tree-trunk. 
We had our knives,—sailors never lose their 
knives, you know,—and we needed them 
here. It was n’t very solid, but we stayed it 
from the trunk with the rigging which still 
hung to it. 

We decided to wait for the daylight before 
hoisting our sail, so slept as best we could 
for another night. But we were awake early 
the next morning. 
minds. I had been dreaming about it all night. 
We got the sail on. The wind freshened, and 
the sail drew. Slowly we crawled through 
the water—but ever so slowly. 


That sail-idea was on our 
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“We 'll have to cut away a lot of those 
branches to make any headway,” I told Corden. 

So Corden hacked some of them off, though 
he was careful to save the ones with cocoanuts. 

Then we commenced really to sail. The 
wind kept coming from the sea, so we knew 
that in time we would reach land, unless our sail 
blew over. Of this we were very much afraid. 

It came on dark, and still no land. We 
commenced to feel discouraged. We did n’t 
try to sleep that night at all: we were looking 
for shore, and could n’t think of anything else. 
When it was nearly morning we heard a dull 
roar. We strained our ears to listen. 

“Tt ’s surf!” shouted Corden. 

“Tt ’s surf!” I cried after him. 

Louder and louder we could hear the noise. 
The surf was coming nearer and nearer, or so 
it seemed to us, for we forgot that we were 
At last through the darkness we 
And now we won- 


moving. 
could see the white line. 
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dered how we were to land, whether among 
rocks or on a sandy beach. Landing in surf is 
ticklish business. 

Soon we got in the big swells, and we dashed 
ahead. Ah! we were saved! It was a long 
sandy beach. The next minute we were riding 
in on the crest of the wave. The surf broke and 
threw us. A splurge, a scramble and rush, and, 
on our hands and knees, we were soon sprawl- 
ing on the sand, while the white surf lapped up 
around our feet. Corden got up; I got up. 
Then we silently shook hands; but we did n’t 
say anything. 

We sat down on the beach and waited for 
the daylight. And when it came, to our great 
joy, we heard the familiar creaking of blocks. 
We hurried around a bend of the beach, and 
there, before us, was our own ship. She had 
put in to repair damages. They had given us 
up for lost, of course; but here we were, none 
the worse for our sail on a cocoanut-tree. 





THE 


“LITTLE COLONEL.” 


(An Army Story.) 





By Mrs. Guy V. HENRY. 





Ir was far away at a frontier fort that Ray 
Allen first opened his big blue eyes on a strange 
world of sage-brush, sand, and Indians. And 
this is the way he came to be called the 
“ Little Colonel.” 

When Ray was three days old, the soldiers 
over in the barracks, who wanted to see the 
young stranger very much, filed over to the 
colonel’s house. The bundle of flannel was 
brought out into the hall for exhibition. This 
little red-faced baby was the image of its father 
— such a funny resemblance, everybody laughed 
aloud at it. The men, as they looked, each 
said, “ The Ziftle Colonel!” so from that day 
he was called the Little Colonel by every one. 

He was a great cry-baby, but I do not won- 
der. If you had been born in a little log hut, 
with nothing bright or pretty to look at, you 
would have been a cry-baby, too. When Ray 


was three months old the Indians came to the 





fort for a war-dance, not to kill the people 
there, but for an exhibition dance. Ray’s mama 
wanted very much to see this fine affair, but 
there was the cry-baby to be looked after. 
She determined to sing him to sleep if possible, 
then slip quietly away; and if he wakened, he 
was to cry till he was tired. So Mrs. Allen 
sung and sung, and Master Ray cried and cried; 
and just as she was giving up in despair, she 
heard a fearful noise away in the distance. 
She knew the Indians must be coming. Crying 
Ray was at once deposited in his cradle, and 
Mrs. Allen flew to the door. It was such a won- 
derful sight to see these wild creatures approach- 
ing, Mrs. Allen was determined not to miss it. 
Oh, such a fearful din and noise away off 
over the hills! Drums beating, Indians yell- 
ing, old squaws moaning and groaning. Such 
a pandemonium you never heard. Mrs. Allen 
shaded her eyes with her hand and listened. 
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She was soon joined by all the other fort-people, 
Over the hills 
they came, hundreds and hundreds, on horse- 
| ack and on foot, just as if all the evil spirits 
we sometimes hear about had broken loose 


and they waited breathless. 


from somewhere. Nearer and nearer, louder 


and louder, that terrible war-whoop all the 
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You could see them distinctly: the 
“big chiefs” on ponies were all in war-paint, 
with yellow, red, and green faces, hair braided 
with strips of flannel, big elk-horn rings in rows 


time. 


around their necks; the ponies painted with 
many colors and loaded with war-trophies ; 
the squaws, young and old, in blankets or cal- 
ico skirts, faces all painted, hair cut short and 
VoL. XXIX.—128-129. 
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the well-cared- 

for papoose babies in their strange cradles on 

their mothers’ backs. It was a weird picture. 
The fort-ladies began to feel 


feathers stuck in every way; 


afraid; but 
they looked round, and saw the soldiers had 
been ordered out, fully armed, as soon as the 
Indians entered the fort, for fear, in the midst 





**COLONEL ALLEN 

SENT CORPORAL KNOX 
TO RECONNOITER.”’ 
(SEE PAGE 1019.) 


of the war-dance, they might suddenly decide 
to have a real, true battle, and then the poor 
soldiers would have been massacred —indeed, 
every one —if they had not been ready at a word 
of command for any emergency. Now they 
are right in front of Mrs. Allen’s house, and the 
dancing begins. A big chief rides out, and, 
waving his tomahawk in air, tears round and 
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round as if killing his enemies, singing in a shrill 
voice of battles won and scalps taken; others on 
foot approach and dance and sing; the old 
women moan louder; other chiefs ride for- 
ward yelling, waving scalp-locks, and brandish- 
ing knives. Some one touched Mrs. Allen’s 
arm and said: “ Where is the Little Colonel ?” 

“The Little Colonel!” said Mrs. Allen. She 
turned quickly and ran into the house. She 
crept up to the cradle, which had been drawn 
close under the window, and there, with his fat 
fist stuffed tight in his mouth, was Ray, sleep- 
ing as quietly as a kitten — Ray the cry-baby, 
who, in spite of everybody’s tiptoeing round 
and whispering, would never sleep and never 
stop his crying. It was such a wonderful sight 
that Mrs. Allen forgot all about the horrible noise 
outside, and gazed astonished. No baby could 
be happier. Mrs. Allen stole out just in time 
to find the commanding officer about to put an 
end to the powwow. ‘The soldiers had gone 
for the bacon, flour, and bread which was the 
pay demanded by the Indians for the dance. 

Soon the bacon was divided and the Indians 
began to disperse, making such a heathenish 
noise that every one was thankful when quiet 
reigned once more. 

Mrs. Allen came back to the house, and 
found the Little Colonel wide awake, laughing 
and crowing to himself; and from that day he 
ceased crying. I think he concluded there 
were other people in the world who could 
make more noise than he, and that he would 
waste no more time in that way. 

When Ray was three months old Colonel 
Allen was ordered to an Eastern fort, or one 
nearer civilization. ‘The great question was, 
how to spare an escort through the Indian 
country. ‘There were only a few men at the 
fort, and thousands of hostile Indians all about. 
But the order had come and had to be obeyed. 

So, one bright morning in May, Mrs. Allen 
and Ray, with bags and bundles, were to start. 
There was a wagon all covered with canvas 
and made very comfortable inside for them, 
then a wagon with the bedding and mess-chest. 
Allen and six 


With their 


Colonel men were to go on 


horseback. carbines slung over 


their shoulders. they looked all ready for a 
fight if the Indians came too near. 
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The little cavalcade drew up in front of Mrs. 
Allen’s door, the wagon was packed, and soon 
out came Mrs. Allen, followed by Colone! 
Allen with the Little Colonel in his arms. All 
rolled up in a big flannel shawl, a pair of very 
bright blue eyes looked out and round on every 
one to say good-by. The officers patted hi 
round cheeks, wishing a “ good luck to the Lit 
tle Colonel!” The ladies hugged and kissed 
him; they were very sorry to have him go. 
The soldiers all looked too; they 
thought he de/onged to them. In a few mo 
off they 


sorry, 


ments everything was ready, and 
started. 

It was a bright, beautiful 
prairies stretching away to right and left, ahead 
the straight, level road seeming to lead right 


morning, the 


into the horizon. 

Colonel Allen with one man rode ahead ; then 
the wagon with Mrs. Allen and the baby; then 
the wagon with the tent, two mounted men 
behind and one on each side. All alert and 
watchful they trotted on, hardly daring to stop 
even to get at the great lunch-basket — on and 
on till the sun was high up in the sky. 

Suddenly Mrs. Allen saw the colonel gallop 
back and give some hurried message all round. 
She felt a little anxious, but in a moment he 
was by her side and said quietly: “ Do not be 
alarmed. I think I see the forms of Indians, 
now and then, over yonder on the hills, and 
have sent two men to reconnoiter.” 

There were Indians. All the afternoon they 
seemed to be following the little party. Just 
at dusk the colonel called, “ Halt!” for here 
they were to camp for the night. A long ride 
of fifty miles had made them all so tired! | 
wish you could have seen the Little Colonel 
when he kicked 
his small legs out of the woolen shawl, or 
arms 


was unrolled. He had 


tried to, many times; but his _nurse’s 
were good and strong, and he was rolled up 
again very quickly. The little fellow was a 
born soldier, though, and liked camping out. 
He never made a sound, and he was very 
hungry and uncomfortable, but waited patiently, 
much amused at it all. The rest of the party 
were rather more anxious than amused; they 
knew the Indians who had followed them all 


day were now not far away, and Colonel Allen 
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had only six good fighting men, and, oh, what 
a precious party to guard from danger! 

He looked serious while he superintended 
the putting up of the tent, unrolling the bed- 
ding, and getting things comfortable. One of 
the men made a fire and put over the coffee- 
pot, and soon the hurried supper was over. 

Nurse had just brought the Little Colonel to 
look out of the tent for a minute, when sud- 
denly there was a rushing sound, and in an 
instant a dozen Indians on ponies tore into the 
little camp. Colonel Allen had been on the 
watch. His quick command, “To arms!” and 
six brave soldiers stood in a line right in 
front of little Ray. 
3ut Colonel Allen was very 
to the 
They were so 


All was confusion — for 
a minute only. 
cool, and went right forward, 
Indians, all ready for a fight. 
surprised to see such bravery, it startled them. 
They dropped their guns and with a “ How! 
How!” suddenly pretended to be friends. It 
was only pretense. They found they could 
not do much in camp with such brave men; 
they would lose more than they would gain. 
Indians are very quick to discern when it is 
better to be friendly than to fight. So “How! 
How!” to every one, and they must see the 
baby. How Ray laughed and crowed at them! 
The colonel asked what they meant by rushing 
into camp in that style. They pretended they 
did it for fun. In half an hour they were gone 
— not a trace of them anywhere. 

Ray’s father knew them too well to trust 
them, and he did not let the men sleep much 
that night. Three soldiers stood guard for 
a while, then rested, and the other three took 
The colonel rolled himself in a 


close 


their places. 
blanket and lay down outside the Little Colo- 
nel’s tent. 3ut no one was allowed to rest 
more than till midnight, when, quietly and 
silently, the tent was folded, the wagons packed, 
Mrs. Allen and Ray lifted in, and at a swift 
pace the party started. 

Not a word, not a sound. Everything to be 
gained before daylight. The colonel feared if 
he was not far on their way by that time the 
Indians would attack them in larger force. 
With the first ray of dawn, gray shadows seemed 
to be flitting here and there on the hill, then 
suddenly to disappear. Colonel Allen sent Cor- 





THE “LITTLE COLONEL.” 
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poral Knox to reconnoiter. He rode on a 
quarter of a mile ahead, where, dismounting 
and stealthily creeping up, he watched a few 
moments, sheltered by the crest of the hill. 
Soon from out the brush, down the other side, 
close by the little stream, came the painted 
creatures at full run straight toward him — they 
had not yet seen the corporal. He jumped on 
his horse and spurred him at a run back to the 
little cavalcade. Colonel Allen was watching. 
He saw the sudden turn about of the soldier, 
and knew at once what it meant. The Indians 
A quick 
word of command, and one wagon drew up 


would attack them between the hills. 


close behind the other, forming a rear barri- 
The soldiers closed in around the little 
stockade. Mrs. Allen 
and the nurse to drop to the bottom of their 
wagon in a voice so harsh and stern, the Little 
Colonel puckered up his mouth for a cry; but 
he was quickly taken from nurse’s arms, and 
gathering him tightly in her own, and pressing 
the warm little face to hers, Mrs. Allen breathed 
a prayer to Heaven for protection in that awful 
hour. 

A shadow fell across the wagon windows; 
The gallant 


cade. 
Colonel Allen ordered 


the soldiers — six — surrounded it. 
colonel, with one hand grasping his revolver, 
held tightly in the other the reins of his horse, 
bringing him closer to the side where Mrs. 
Allen crouched with baby Ray. All waited in 
silence. On the seat above lay the bright new 
revolver given Mrs. Allen for fear of sudden 
attacks like this, for those were days full of 
danger and hardship. 

The silence for a moment was intense. 
with terrific yells and like a rushing wind, up 


Then, 


and over the hill came the Indians. “ Fire!” 
A volley of 


Swiftly whizzing 


rang out Colonel Allen’s voice. 
shot. Another, and another. 
through their wagon came a bullet, cutting 
straight and true against the crashing glass on 
the opposite side. Colonel Allen’s face paled ; 


his fingers closed tighter over the revolver. 


Clearer and sterner came his commands, with 
words of encouragement. 
Shouting and whooping Indians rushed 


around, firing recklessly, while volley followed 
volley steadily into their ranks. 
Mrs. Allen, with white, set lips, reached up- 
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ward and, groping on the seat above, clasped 
her trembling fingers around the revolver. 
Suddenly a fist came upward and pushed itself 
straight into her cheek. In the fear of the 
moment she had forgotten him—the Little 
Colonel! Looking down, she saw the little 
hood pushed far back from his face, and two 





THE “LITTLE COLONEL.” 






Colonel Allen stooped down and kissed his 
wife’s pale face, and gently laid a smoked and 
grimy hand over the baby head; then quickly 
gathering his reins, the horse stepped back a 
pace, and six dusty, splendid soldiers rode up, 
and each one of them gave a salute and a look 
of tender care to the Little Colonel. He 


‘SHOUTING AND WHOOPING INDIANS RUSHED AROUND, FIRING RECKLESSLY, WHILE VOLLEY 
FOLLOWED VOLLEY STEADILY INTO THEIR RANKS.” 


fists pounding the air; then a baby voice was 
raised to its utmost pitch as if giving com- 
mands ; it all sounded strangely amid the din. 

A ray of light suddenly came in the windows, 
and then sounded the rush of horses’ feet. ‘The 
firing grew fainter, and Mrs. Allen raised up a 
little and looked out cautiously. Over the 
prairie flew Colonel Allen and his gallant little 
band in hot pursuit. Five Indians lay dead on 
the slope of the hill, and just at the right a 
cavalry-horse was giving up his brave life in 
breaths of wounded suffering. Mrs. Allen shud- 
dered; then, laying the Little Colonel on the 
wagon seat, she folded her hands and bowed 
her head over the wide-eyed, silent child, with 
a prayer of thanks for this wonderful escape. 

A moment later and back came the victo- 
rious riders. Not many words were spoken. 





laughed and cooed at them, and again pounded 
the air with his fists, as if to say, “ Was n’t it 
splendid!” Then came a quick command 
from Colonel Allen, and the little party went 
at a rapid pace over the now deserted prairie. 

Just as the stars were coming out and twi- 
light settled down, the welcome sight of old 
Fort Laramie was seen over the hill, where 
soon poor, tired Mrs. Allen and happy, good 
Little Colonel were welcomed to the bright 
quarters of the commandant. Every one re- 
joiced at their thrilling escape, and praised their 
courage. The blue-eyed baby smiled on them 
all, and tried to tell about it, too. 

Over in the barracks the soldiers were gath- 
ered to hear the story of the six brave men — 
who “would have died to the last man,” they 
said, “ for the Little Colonel!” 
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THE WEATHER IS 


FORETOLD. 





By CLIFFORD Howarp. 


Evening red and morning gray 
Sets the traveler on his way; 
Evening gray and morning red 
Brings down rain upon his head. 


SuCH was the way in which our grandparents 
foretold the weather. They did not have any 
printed predictions as we have to-day, except 
those in the almanac; and as those were only 
guesses, and very poor guesses at that, they did 
not amount to much in a practical way, except 
to put money into the pocket of the almanac- 
maker: for in those days no household was com- 
plete without an almanac, and a great many 
people believed everything it said, no matter 
how often they were deceived. But,in spite of 
their faith in the almanac-maker, the old-time 
folks always kept their eyes and ears open for 
the signs that nature gave them. 

If it was noticed that the old tabby washed 
herself by rubbing her paw over her ear, or 
that the little tree-toads trilled their mournful 
little songs, or the fireflies flitted low among the 
flowers and the vines, the old folks shook their 
heads and spoke of rain; or if grandmother's feet 
ached the little folks grew very sorry — not be- 
cause grandmother had a pain, but because it 
meant bad weather on the morrow. In fact, 
there were so many signs which prophesied fall- 
ing weather that nobody could have remembered 
them if some of them had not been put into 
rhyme, so that the children could learn to say: 


If the soot falls, the squirrels sleep, 
The spiders from their cobwebs creep, 
Loud quack the ducks, the peacocks cry, 
The distant hills are looking nigh, 
How restless are the snorting swine, 
The busy flies disturb the kine, 

Hark! how the chairs and tables crack, 
Grandmother’s joints are on the rack, 
Puss on the hearth with velvet paws 
Sits wiping off her whiskered jaws, 

My dog, so altered in his taste, 

Quits mutton-bones on grass to feast — 
°T will surely rain; I see with sorrow 
Our work must be put off to-morrow. 


But sometimes, in spite of ducks and pigs and 
cracking chairs, it did not rain at all, and many 
times feet were very painful in the driest kind 
of weather, and soot and even chimneys fell 
down without bringing so much as a cloud; so 
that, notwithstanding all these signs, nobody 
could tell for certain what the 
going to be from day to day. 

It is said that in a certain kingdom far off in 
the East there was a high official known as 
the weather-maker, whose business it was to 
look after the rain and the wind and the other 
things that go to make up the weather, and he 
had to have them so well managed that if the 
king wished to go on a royal picnic he must 
make the sun shine; or if the king thought the 
country needed sprinkling, he must have it rain. 
This wasa very high position to hold, but nobody 


weather was 


held it very long, because if his Majesty ordered 
sunshine and it hailed instead, the weather- 
maker had his official head chopped off before 
he had time to explain or make any excuses. No 
doubt the people in that country grew tired of 
always looking at the sky and listening to noises 
and watching insects and learning rhymes to 
find out what the weather was to be, and not 
being very sure of it even then, and so the 
whole matter was put into the hands of one man. 

Very much the same thing happened in this 
country; only, instead of putting the weather 
in charge of one man who was likely to lose his 
head if it did not snow at the right time, Uncle 
Sam built a Weather Bureau, and employed a 
large number of men to manage it for him. He 
does not ask them to do anything more than to 
keep a record of the weather, and to predict as 
well as they can what the weather will be the 
following day; and if they sometimes make a 
wrong prediction, Uncle Sam only smiles and 
tells them to try it again—a very much better 
kind of a master to have than the one away over 
in Asia! 

This Weather Bureau is in Washington, the 
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capital of the United States. It is situated on 
a large square in the northwestern part of the 
city, where there is plenty of room and not 
much noise or confusion of any kind. It is a 


large brick building, standing far back from the 


THE WEATHER 





IS FORETOLD. (Serr, 








at the end of each, perched up on a high pole, 
The least breath of air turns this around, and it 
is so arranged that when it turns around five 
hundred times it shows that the wind has trav- 
eled a mile, and in this way the observer can 





THE UNITED STATES WEATHER BUREAU AT WASHINGTON, D. C. 


street and having pretty flower-beds and ter- 
races in front of it. At first sight the building 
looks something like a big toy house, with its 
roof bordered with turrets and filled with chim- 
neys and all sorts of contrivances that are spin- 
ning and turning around. 

In the box that you see perched up on the 
middle of the roof are the thermometers that tell 
how hot or how cold it is. Two of these are for 
telling the temperature at any time during the 
day, another marks the highest point reached, 
and the fourth shows what has been the lowest 
temperature; so that by opening the little door 
in front of the box the observer, or the man 
who looks after the weather, is able to see just 
what the temperature is at that time, and how 
high it has been and how far down it has gone 
since he last peeped into the box. To one side 
is a very large weather-vane, to show in what 
direction the wind is blowing. ‘Then there is the 
anemometer, four little metal sticks with a cup 


tell just how fast the wind is going. Then there 
are the rain-gauges: long, narrow tanks with a 
little hole at the top, looking like small stove- 
pipes standing on end, which catch the rain and 
measure how much has fallen. On one edge of 
the roof is the sunshine-recorder, a little instru 
ment that keeps an account of every minute the 
sun shines and of every minute it does not shine. 

But the most important instrument used in 
predicting the weather is not on the roof, but 
is in the building, away from the sun and the 
and the the barometer, 
which measures the pressure or the weight of 
When the is settled it 
presses more heavily on the mercury that is in 


wind rain. ‘This is 


the atmosphere. air 
the barometer and sends the little stream far- 
ther up into the long glass tube, and this we call 
a sign of good weather. But when the air is 
unsettled and light, the mercury falls, and so 
does the weather. 

All of the instruments in main 
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of the building are used in the observations 
that are made every day, and are looked at 
directly by the observer; but in the other part 
if the building there is another set of these 
instruments connected by electricity with ma- 
chines that run by clockwork in a large room 
called the instrument-room. ‘These are for 
the purpose of keeping a constant record of 
the weather, and all day long and all night 
long, month after month and year after year, 
these ingenious machines are ticking away 
and keeping a complete account of what the 
weather is doing outside. It is all done in 
writing on paper — not the kind of writing you 
do in your copy-books, but a kind which the 
Weather Bureau people can read as easily as 
they can read the finest copper-plate. Now, 
all this writing done by the machines is filed 
away from day to day or week to week, just 
as any other official records are preserved. 

So perfectly do these little machines do their 
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PROFESSOR WILLIS L. MOORE, CHIEF OF 
THE WEATHER BUREAL 


THE INSTRUMENT-ROOM AT THE UNITED STATES WEATHER BUREAL 


work that if a person wanted to know what the 
weather had been on the Fourth of July in the 
year 1890, the people at the Weather Bureau, 





by looking at the written record for that day, 


could tell him exactly what the temperature 
was at any time during the day, how fast the 
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wind was blowing and in what di- 
rection it was going,when the sun 
shone and when it did not shine, 
whether it rained and if so how 
long it lasted and how much fell, 
whether there was any thunder or 
lightning, and what the barome- 
ter marked; and if there had 
been an earthquake that day they 
would tell him just when it hap- 
pened, how long it continued, and 
what particular kind it was. 

So 
a pretty close account of the 


, you see, Uncle Sam keeps 
weather, and it is fortunate he 
does, for it is sometimes of very 
great importance to know what 
the weather was on a certain day. Some time ago 
a case was tried in one of the courts in which a 
man sued another because a brick wall tumbled 
down on his head. He claimed that the man who 
built the wall ought to pay him for his broken 





A ‘*MACKEREL” SKY. 


head, for he said it would not have fallen down 
if it had been properly built; but when they 
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THUNDER CLOUDS. 


came to look at the weather record for that par- 
ticular day, it was found that at the time the wall 
fell the wind was blowing at such a high rate that 
it would have been a very strange wall if it had 
not tumbled down, and so the poor man with 
the broken head was disappointed. 

Strictly speaking, the Weather Bureau is 
made up of a great many buildings scattered 
all over the United States, and this one at Wash- 
ington is the that 
and directs the smaller ones, and to which they 


central station governs 
send in their daily reports; for it is by getting 
reports from all the different sections of the 





STORM 


CLOUDS 


country that Uncle Sam’s weather-makers are 


able to make their predictions. ‘There are one 
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hundred and eighty towns and cities in the United 
States where there are observation stations, 


IS FORETOLD. 
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or some particular state of the atmosphere. 
When he has finished 


his observation and 





AN APPROACHING STORM 


having the same instruments and apparatus as 
the Washington bureau. Now, the observers at 
these one hundred and eighty stations do not 
spend their time waiting for spiders to crawl 
out of their holes or looking at the sky to see 
whether it is red or gray in the evening. They 
look at their thermometers, barometers, ane- 
mometers, and so on, which are far better 
guides than all the other signs put together. 

At eight o’clock in the morning and 
at eight o’clock in the evening of every 
day the observer at each one of these 
weather stations from Maine to Califor- 
nia looks at his different instruments, 
and carefully notes what each of them 
marks. Then he takes a look at the sky, 
to see whether it is fair or raining or 
SI owing, and to see what sort of clouds 
According to the 
Weather Bureau, there are seven differ- 
ent kinds of clouds, and it is important 


may be sailing about. 


that the observer should see what par- 
ticular kind is hovering around, for each 
kind means some special sort of weather 





noted all the indications, he telegraphs his re- 
port to Washington. 

In that way, then, the Washington station 
receives an account of the weather at all parts 
of the country at the same time, and, as you 
may easily believe, it keeps the four telegraph 
operators busy receiving the messages that come 
pouring in soon after eight o’clock. As each 


message is received in the _ telegraph-room 





A STORM PASSING AWAY 


HOW THE 


A VERY 
it is carried by a messenger across the hall 
to the forecast-room, or room where predic- 
tions are made, and handed to the translator. 


Perhaps you will think it strange that these 
despatches have to be translated, but never- 
theless it is true. 


It is not because they are 


SOME BIG LIGHTNING FLASHES, PHOTOGRAPHED 
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FLASH. 


written in a foreign language, but because they 
are sent in cipher, or in words that do not mean 
anything in themselves. This is not done to 
keep the reports secret, but to save expense; 
for, as you know, every word in a telegram has 
toe be paid for, and as there are a great many 
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messages, and as some come from a great dis- 
nce, it would cost Uncle Sam a considerable 





A FLASH OF LIGHTNING PHOTOGRAPHED FROM A CITY 


sum of money if each weather report was written 
out in full; and so he uses a system by which a 
very few words are made to mean a very great 
deal. For instance, the observer at Boston may 
send this despatch: “ Irregular Nevada Bore.” 
Now, of course, as it stands, it does not mean 
anything at all; but as soon as the translator 
sees it he reads that the observer at Boston re- 
ports pressure of air 30.06 inches; temperature 
74 degrees above zero; wind from the south- 
west and traveling at the rate of eighteen miles 
an hour; two one-hundredths inch of rain; 
sky cloudy. As the translator reads aloud the 
reports from the different stations, other men in 
the room mark what he reads upon a map of 
the United States, so that when the last message 
has been translated the map shows just what 
the weather is at each one of the one hundred and 
eighty stations. The map is then turned over 
to the official who is to make the predictions. 
In order to get his bearings, he traces across 
the map the different places throughout the 
country where the temperature is the same and 
the places where the barometer is the same. 
rhe one he marks with red lines and the other 
with black lines, and if you will look at a 
weather map you will see these red and black 
lines wriggling and twisting all over the country. 
The Weather Bureau publishes instructions as 
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to how to predict the weather by looking at one 
of these weather maps, but while people may be 
able to tell in a general way what 
the weather is likely to be, it 
takes a man with much experi- 
ence and knowledge in weather 
matters to make a really good 
and reliable prediction ; for while 
there are some things which are 
known for certain, there are a 
great many things’ about the 
weather which are still very mys- 
terious. When the forecast offi- 
cial sees a particular kind of 
weather away out in Oregon, he 
knows that it is going to move 
eastward, because it is a regu- 
lar habit of the weather-waves 
to move from west to east, no 
direction the 


matter in what 


citer wind is moving. But just how 
far east one of these warm or cold waves will 
come, or just how fast or what path it will 
follow, are very difficult problems to solve, and 
this is where the knowledge and the skill of 
Uncle Sam’s weather-maker show themselves. 

When, for instance, the reports from the North- 
west show a great fall in temperature, he knows 
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Fair Weather, 
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Explanation of Flag Signals. 
No. 2. No. 3. No. 4. 
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knowing that the wea- 
ther moves from west to 








east, and that the wind 
generally blows from 





the direction of a high 











Rain or Snow, Local Rains, Temperature. 
Interpretation of Displays. 


. 1, alone, indicates fair weather, stationary temperature. 
. 2, alone, indicates rain or snow, stationury teniperature. 
. Se = indicates local rain, stationary temperature. 

. 1, Wit 

. 1, With No. 4 below it, indicates fair weather, colder. 

. 2, With No. 4 above it, indicates wermer weather, rain or snow. 

. 2, with No. 4 below it, indicates colder weather, rain or snow. 

. 3, With No. qubeve it, indicates warmner weather with local rains 


No. 4 above it, indicates fair weather, warmer. 


Cold Wave. 


barometer to that of a 
low barometer, you will 
be prepared to predict, 
with a little experience, 
what the weatheris likely 
to be, in general, for the 
coming day. 









- 3, With No, 4 bolow it, indicates colder weather with local rains. 
No. 1, with No 5 above it, indicates fai; weather, cold wave. 


The whole work of 


No. 2, with No. 5 above it, indicates wet weather, culd wave. 


CARD ISSUED BY THE WEATHER BUREAL 


that a cold wave has started on a journey 
through the United States, and he keeps a look- 
out to see how fast it reaches the different sta- 
tions in the West. Then he calculates how 
rapidly it is moving and what kinds of weather 
it has to encounter, and perhaps when he has 
worked out the problem he will telegraph the 
following bulletin: “ Hoist cold-wave flag; 
thermometer will fall thirty degrees in next 
twenty-four hours,” and, sure enough, by next 
day Jack Frost has got hold of our noses and 
toes, and the cold-wave flag is almost tearing 
itself to pieces with delight. But sometimes 
the cold wave does not come as was expected, 
—it is switched off on a side-track or it melts 
on the way,—and then the cold-wave flag droops 
in shame. 

Well, after the forecast official has made his 
predictions for the next thirty-six hours, a draw- 
ing is made of the map, and it is then repro- 
duced and printed, and copies of it are sent to 
the newspaper offices and to various offices and 
buildings where they can be seen by the public. 
Each one of the little circles on the map stands 
for a weather station, and the little arrow in 
each one points in the direction the wind is 
blowing. If the weather is fair the circle is left 
clear; if it is partly cloudy you will see that half 
of it is black, and if it is very cloudy it is all 
black. Thunder-storms are shown by little zig- 
zag marks, and wherever it is raining or snowing 
you will see the letter R or S. If there is rain 
over any extent of country, it isshown by dark- 
gray spaces that look like blots on the map. 
Taking note of all these weather conditions, and 


making observations, of 
telegraphing the reports, 
of translating them, of marking them on the 
map, of predicting the weather, of drawing and 
printing the maps, is finished before eleven 
o’clock. 
is done at nearly a hundred of the smaller wea- 
ther stations, and they supply the country round 
about them with predictions and weather maps. 
In this way, then, twice a day, the weather 
in the United States is predicted. 


Explanation of Whistle Signals, 


The warning signal, to attract attention, 
will be a long blast of from fifteen to twenty 
seconds duration. After this warning signal 
has been sounded, long blasts (of from four 
to six seconds duration) refer to weather, 
and short blasts (of from one to three sec- 
onds duration) refer to temperature; those 
for weather to be sounded first. 


In order to save time, this same work 








Blasts, Indicate. 
One LORE..cccccccse ccccccoocs Fair weather. 
Two long Rain or snow. 
SE cnsdndonseounessel Local rains. 
One ShOFE .....ccccccccccccces Lower temperature. 
TWO Short... ..cccccrcccccsess Higher temperature. 
Three short ......cccccccccces Cold wave. 


INTERPRETATION OF COMBINATION BLASTS. 


One long, alone ........++--+ Fair weather, station- 
ary temperature. 

Two long, alone .......++--+++ Rain or snow, station- 
ary temperature. 

One longand short ...........+ Fair weather, lower 
temperature, — 

Two long and two short...... Rain or snow, higher 
temperature. 

One long and three short..... Fair weather, cold 
wave. 

Three long and two short....Local rains, higher 
temperature. 


By repeating each combination a few times, 
with an interval of ten seconds between, pos- 
sibilities of error in reading the forecasts 
will be avoided. such as may arise from vari- 
able winds, or failure to hear the warning 
signal. 


WEATHER SIGNALS GIVEN BY LOCOMOTIVE WHISTLES WHILE 
PASSING THROUGH SMALL TOWNS. 








“PING! "—* PONG!” 

















Hippo serves a ball that Bunny 
Returns as if it were bad money. 














Hippo thinks he ’Il try a “ smash,” 


And does! Just see the table crash! 
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Bunny fears “ an early fall,” 
And bounds like any ping-pong ball; 
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But Bunny ’s caught, which is no fun, 


For Hippo weighs more than a ton! 
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Well may Tennyson speak of the “ fairy tales of science,” 





and well may Walt Whitman say: 


‘I lie abstracted, and hear beautiful tales of things, and the reasons of things; 
They are so beautiful, I nudge myself to listen.”’ 


SOME QUEER KINDS OF.EYES. 


Our readers may recall something about 
as described in these columns a 
few months ago,* and re- 
member that insects pos- 
sess a large compound 
eye upon each side of 
the head, through which 
they cam see an object 
right side up, but proba- 
Y) c bly in the form of 
as the same object would 
appear to us if we could 
view it through a pile of 
short pipes or a piece of 
perforated paper; and 
that, besides these, they 
have in their foreheads 
more tiny eyes 
with lenses, 


insects’ eyes 
oO © 


oo°o 


dots, 


two or 

furnished 

similar to ours, which in- 

© ° vert the image. To ima- 
© e , = 

.%) O gine how the world seems 

© O to an insect, and how it 


* “ How Insects See,” page 363 of Nature and Science 
for February, 1902 





Joun Burrovucus, in “ Birds and Poets.” 
can straighten out these various impressions in 
its little white brain that looks like a knot tied 
in a piece of cotton thread, seems a hard thing 
to do; but how much stranger must the world 
appear to some other creatures whose eyes, in 
our opinion, are still more peculiar! 

For instance, look at the next spider you find, 
and try to find the eight shiny little eyes at the 
anterior end, some above and some just under 
the edge of what we may imagine to be its 
forehead. To examine these parts to best 
advantage hold the spider in tweezers, or 
it may be better to use a spider killed by 
being dropped into a bottle of diluted alcohol. 





SPIDERS’ 


EYES. 


Nearly alike in size, but curiously grouped in twos. 




















st 
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owe 70 
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LARGE EYES IN UPPER ROW AND SMALLER EYES IN LOWER ROW. 


his and previous illustrations drawn directly from magnified 

views of spiders’ heads. 
These eight eyes vary in arrangement and in 
relative size in various species of spiders,—in 
some they may be arranged in two rows, in 
others in three; some may be very small and 
others large and prominent; and so on,—but 
there they are: rather poor eyes, near-sighted, 
looking in several directions at once, and the 
spider, who can never shut any of them, is sure 
to see everything that approaches, unless she is 
asleep. 

For some purposes it may be convenient to 
have eyes that roll up and disappear at the 
approach of danger. And these are exactly 
what the snail has, situated at the end of two 
long and sensitive palpi, or feelers. When all 
is quiet their owner extends these organs, and 
you can see at their tips small round knobs 
upon which the eyes are placed. But if you 
touch one of the palpi, or even jar the snail a 
little, the eyes begin to back into these feelers as 
the tip of a glove-finger may be turned in, and 
they no longer see the danger. Queer animal, 
that, which dares to peep at the world only 
when it is in perfect safety, and refuses to look 
when danger threatens! But the snail never had 
VoL. XXIX.—130-131. 


much reputation for bravery, and therefore has 
little to lose. 

But there are many animals whose eyes are 
not perfect enough to form a complete image, 
or even parts of an image, but which can re- 
ceive only a sensation of light and perhaps, in 
some cases, an indistinct impression of color; 
and among those that can in this way perceive 
light, it is probable that the sensation is more 
like what we call heat than it is like actual 
vision. In the simplest of these cases the 
“eye” consists of nothing more than a little 
massof dark-coloring matter, known as pigment, 
placed around the outer edge of anerve. You 
know how much warmer on a hot day a black 
dress is than a white one, and a black sunshade 
seems to collect more heat than does a light 
one. Ina similar way the little black mass of 
pigment absorbs the heat in the strong light, 
and by this simple means the animal may be 
able to perceive the direction of the light and 
regulate its actions accordingly. A greatly im- 
proved form of this pigment-eye is seen in a 
tiny crustacean, that is, a crab-like animal, 
about the size of a pinhead and found almost 
everywhere in fresh-water ponds and ditches. 





WOOD-SNAIL ON A DECAYING PIECE OF WOOD 


The eyes are the tiny knobs at the end of the horn-like 
projections from the head 
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Its name is Daphnia, 
and its head, when seen 
sidewise under a mi- 
croscope, looks like 
that of a bird, with its 
large round black eye. 
But if you see it from 
above you will notice 
that instead of having 
twoeyes it has but one, 
and that one in the 
center of the head, 
and thus upon which- 
ever side you look you 
see the same eye. This 
queer organ does not 
come to the surface 
anywhere, which is in this case of no impor- 
tance, since the head is perfectly transparent ; 
and surrounding the mass of pigment there are 
clustered a number 
of crystalline bodies 
which draw the rays 
of light like so many 
lenses, and in addi- 
tion may catch a 
little of the color, 
and possibly of the 
form, of surround. 
ing This 
eye is turned up and 
down by the mus- 
the 


objects. 


cles shown in 
picture, which act 
much like rubber 
bands, and the eye is constantly cocked up and 
rolled around as if to search farther into the 
world of which it can learn so little. 


DAPHNIA (MAGNIFIED). 


THE EVE OF THE DAPHNIA (GREATLY MAGNIFIED). 


SCIENCE FOR YOUNG 


FOLKS. 





HOME OF DAPHNIAS AND CYCLOPS. 


Probably you have often seen them as little white specks 
in stagnant pools in swamps. 


number of 
animals 


A large 
other small 
known as 
besides Daphnia, have a 
single eye in the middle 
of the head; and since 
in some cases the eye is 
dumb-bell-shaped, _ this 
is taken as an indication 
that the eye is in reality 
a pair which have grown 
together to form a single 
organ. One of the com- 
monest of these one-eyed 
forms is called Cyclops, 
after the huge giant 
whom the Greek hero Ulysses outwitted so 
cleverly, although the similarity lies rather in 
the possession of a single eye than in the size; 
for while Cyclops the famous giant waded far 


crustaceans, 


out in the ocean after the ships of Ulysses, 
Cyclops the crustacean would feel quite at 
home in a teaspoonful of water. The latter is 
found everywhere in fresh-water ponds, and may 
be recognized by its rounded body and taper- 
ing tail, and, in many cases, by the two egg- 
sacs, which are often attached to the sides of 
the body in the female. A relative of Cyclops, 
found also in fresh water, though not so com- 
monly, bears the name of /odyphemus, which, 


it will be remembered, was the real name of 


the particular Cyclops with which Ulysses had 


to do; and we can imagine how some old natu- 
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ralists must have 
laughed when they 
named these tiny, 
fragile creatures af- 
ter the 
mythical monster of 


the old Greek story- 


enormous 


writers. 

You can easily 
obtain a large num- 
ber of tiny 
animals by pouring 
the clear but stag- 
nant water through 
Examine with a pocket-micro- 

Harris H. WILDER. 


these 


CYCLOPS (MAGNIFIED). 


a tea-strainer. 
scope. 
Zodlogical Laboratory, Smith College, 
Northampton, Massachusetts. 


A VERITABLE JACK-IN-THE-BOX. 


Now is the time to look in the folded leaves 
of the spice-bush and of the sassafras-tree for 
the most startling of butterfly larve. It is per- 
fectly harmless, but the appearance of the eye- 
like spots makes it formidable. 

William Hamilton 
spice-bush bugaboo.” 


Gibson called it “the 

Here is the way he 
records one experience : 

The farmer, a venerable ‘‘ old inhabitant,’’ came from 
his doorway to see what I was after, well knowing 
from experience that I was looking for ‘‘ bugs ” of some 
When he had approached close to my elbow I 
Had it contained a 


sort. 
suddenly opened one of the leaves. 


BLUE SWALLOWTAIL 
BUTTERFLY 
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viper he could hardly have appeared more excited. ‘‘ Be 
he exclaimed, starting backward 
with affright, ‘‘ I Ef I ’d ’a’ 
known I hed sech wild-lookin’ pizen critters around my 
Wut 


be they?” he continued, pausing a safe distance up the 


conscience’ sakes!”’ 
never see sech a beast. 


dooryard, I ’d ’a’ been scar’d to go out o’ nights. 


path. “A kind o’ snake er grub, I s’pose.”’ 
a caterpillar.” 
"ll he 


you 


os only 
** Waal, 
make? I 


naow, wut 
s’pose 
know. I! 
suthin fer- ickler 
a thet start 
rout like 

thet. 


sh’d s’pe ct 


out 


o’ critters 


THE EYE- 
LIKE SPOTS 
(NOT REALLY 

EYES) OF ‘‘ THE 
SPICE-BUSH 
BUGABOO.” 


You can find them 

by unrolling the curled 

leaves of the spice-bush or sassa- 
fras-tree 


Like ’nuff 
Ugh!” 


you ’ll git an aow/ er suthin aout on ’t. 
“* Oh, there ’s nothing to get scared about,’’ I replied, 

smoothing one of the caterpillars. 
“Ugh! I tech the 

dollar bill!’ he exclaimed, as he started with a shud- 


would n’t critter fer a nine- 


der that fairly electrified his aged being, and almost 
ran back to his cottage door.* 


A little later the larva changes toa 
chrysalis which 
lives through 
all the winter. 
Next spring 
there 
the well known 
blue 
tail butterfly. 

The eye-like 


emerges 


swallow- 


spots on this 


caterpillar re- 
mind one of the 
eyed-elater. EYED-ELATER 


* From “ Sharp Eyes,” by W. Hamilton Gibson. 
Copyright, 1891, by Harper & Brothers. 








“LIKE FAIRY CHANDELIERS.” 


p HE fruit of a plant is 
often more interest- 
ing than the flower, 
and the boys and 
girls who have 
learned to know a 
plant by its blos- 
som have learned 
not more than half 
of its serects. 
The curious fruit 
of the crane’s-bill 





(Geranium macula- 

tum), which looks 

like a fairy chandelier, may be found almost 

anywhere along shady roadsides or in open 

groves. Its queer behavior is worth studying. 

If you look for the green fruit soon after 

the purple petals have fallen, the withered 

stigmas show that each compound pistil has 
grown into a slender green column. 

When this little can- 
dle-shaped fruit has ri- 
pened, it reminds you of 
a miniature chandelier, 
for the five dry brown 
styles have split away 
from the central column 
and have curled up, 
carrying with them the 
five little empty seed- 
pods, as shown in the 


THE CANDLE-SHAPED FRUIT OF illustration. 
THE CRANE’S-BILL. 





In this position the 
seed-boxes are inverted and look as if the seeds 
had been spilled on the soil beneath the parent 
plant. To prove that this is not the case, and 
that the seeds were /Arown, select a fruit which 
Place the point of a 
The dry 


shows signs of maturity. 
pin underneath a ripened seed-box. 
brown style flies back like a piece of elastic 
and shoots the seeds into the grass, possibly 
hitting the brim of your hat, as it did the 
writer’s, with a slight whizzing sound. 

A stir in the grass or the brush of an insect’s 
wing often causes a series of mimic explosions, 
for the jar of one shooting seed-box is likely 
to set off the rest of the circle. 
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A person who was 
experimenting with the 
seeds to see how far 
they would — shoot 
placed a bunch of 
fruiting crane’s-bill on 
a covered table in a 
dry room. The table- 
cover was soon strewn 
with seeds. Many of 
them shot a distance 
of three feet, and sev- 
eral lay six feet and 
three inches from the 





vase. SEED-PODS BECOME “LIKE 

It is an interesting a 
fact to note that after the seeds are expelled 
the dry elastic styles become limp on a dewy 
morning, and that they close and unclose 
with the sun like tiny umbrellas, until the 
wind and the rain destroys them. This 
proves that the «, seeds do not shoot 


in wet weather. W. C. KNowLEs. 





CRANE’S-BILL, OR WILD GERANIU M, IN FLOWER, 








fore 
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PRETTY AND VARIED FORMS OF DEW. 


Last winter we studied the delicate six-sided 
patterns of the snow crystals and the lace-like 
and fairy forms of the frost. Now we may ex- 

ine “‘the freaks of dewy decoration,” and 
find an equally endless variety of flashing span- 


cles, glittering jewels, silvered surfaces, and 
dainty forms. Even to the unaided eye that sees 
things carefully, rather than looks at them casu- 
ally, there is an indescribable beauty of these 
solid moisture decorations of frost and snow crys- 
tals of winter, and of the liquid dew of summer. 
But bring some of these forms under a 
pocket-microscope or a large reading-glass in 
strong light, and you will discover that the 
beauty is veritably of the “ Oh, my!” kind. 





‘‘JEWELS”’ OF DEW ON STRAWBERRY-LEAVES 


The pearly-edged strawberry-leaves in the 
foreground of the accompanying illustration 
were drawn from photographs sent us by W. 
A. Bently, of Nashville, Vermont. 
the background is not only examining various 


The boy in 


leaves that have dewy decorations, but is set- 
ting a good example to all our young folks of 
examining dew patterns in the early morning. 
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TREES ILLUMINATED BY FIREFLIES. 





One of our grown-up boys, James C. Scott, an 
attorney-at-law at Fort Worth, Texas, states that 
he has read St. NicHo.as for twenty- 

f four years—“ with as much pleasure 

as my children and grandchildren.” 
He sends the following account of an 
observation that will doubtless be of 
interest to the 


FIREFLY. “other young folks.” 


Several years ago, I was returning home about three 
o’clock in the morning, riding horseback down a creek- 


bottom, when I saw a large 





tree, two or three hundred - 
yards from me, lighted up so 
I could distinctly see the out- 
lines of the tree. It was a 
dark night, and that was the 
only tree I could dis- 
tinguish in the valley. 
I did not understand 
it. I was not super- 
Stitious, yet a strange 
feeling of curiosity 
and wonder was 


UNDER SIDE OF BODY OF OUR 
COMMON FIREFLY, SHOWING 
LIGHT-GIVING SEGMENTS, 


aroused. Two miles 
farther I crossed the 
river (West Fork of 
Trinity) and passed through dense timber. I rode 
under another tree lighted up just as the first one 
I saw. It was a large pecan-tree, and probably 
had honeydew on the leaves that attracted the 
fireflies in great numbers—so many that each 
one’s fitful light, added to the thousands of others, 
lighted the tree as well as hundreds of little lan- 
terns would have done. I could see the limbs 
and leaves distinctly. I have seen the same ma- 


gic lighting since, but not so brightly. 


Fireflies are more abundant in the 
Southern than in the Northern States, but 
in any part of the country such outdoor 
Christmas-tree illuminations in summer 

are not very com- 
mon objects. 
This summer, 
however, I saw 
from the train, at 
about midnight, 





ra on the meadows 
rinerty or Detween Phila- 
cman delphia and New 
York, such an innumerable WEST INDIAN 


‘ ° FIREFLY 

number of the fireflies as to 

Often brought alive to 
the United States 


make a continuous light. 
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“WE WILL WRITE TO ST. NICHOLAS ABOUT IT.” 





THE EXCAVATION OF A HOME. 


CLINTON, MAss. 

DEAR St. NICHOLAS: The home of the chickadee is 
in many cases hollowed from the inside of some decay- 
ing old birch. It is an intensely interesting sight to 
watch the little fellow excavate his house. This last 
spring, in April, I had the remarkable privilege of being 
allowed by Mr. and Mrs. Chickadee to watch the cere- 
mony of dedication, so to speak. 

Well and faithfully had they worked, that loving 
pair; sharing alike in the toil of excavating, alike the 
joys of returning spring, alike the danger of naughty 
little boys with air-guns and the lesser dangers of the 
forest. And now, after their long work was nearly 
done, they could afford to be a trifle deliberate in their 
motions. Not that they did n’t move quickly,—they 
always do, —but the exceedingly deliberate manner with 
which they removed the decayed wood, billful by bill- 
ful, was enough to 
make the eyes of a 
village idler turn 
green with envy. 

About this time 
I happened along— 
great clumsy I, blun- 
dering my way upon 
them, snapping the 
twigs and rustling 
the dry leaves, not to 
speak of the awful 
screech of a whistle 
that rushed from my 
lips. It was truly 
enough to alarm the 
bravest of birds, but 
dear little Mr. and 
Mrs. Chickadee were 
not to be so scared, 
and kept on, very 
methodically, about 
their work. First 
Mr. Chickadee would 
fly from his perch in 





a neighboring iron- 
wood to the birch, 
and, after entering 
the hole in its broken 
top, returned to his 
perch again with a 
billfulof rotten wood. 
A quick jerk of his 
round black head, 
and a_ shower of 
birchwood dust was 
sent over the surface 








£ the I k ; CHICKADEES BUILDING A NEST. 
- ., -. So “singed From Dallas Lore Sharp’s ‘‘ Wild Life 
which the birch near Home”: The Century Co. 


slanted. Mrs. Chickadee then took her turn, and, flying 
from her perch in a neighboring birch, repeated the 
operation. They did this many times, until just the tip 
of the square little tail of Mr. Chickadee was visiile 
when he was in the hole. Then each alighted on a 
small branch. The loving pair were tired, and neecied 
to rest from their labors. 

How much there is in forest and field to watch, stu:ly, 
and wonder over! Sometimes I feel almost bewildered 
with the variety of life, the busy, busy life of Mother 
Nature’s realm. So whenever I see anything I cann 
explain, —a rolled leaf, a strange twig, an unknown min- 
eral, —I take it home and attempt to name it from books. 
How much easier you can remember what men say than 
books! You really need some one who can tell you 


o 


about the interesting things. 
Your sincere friend and lover of nature, 
Davip MACGREGOR CHENE\ 


How busy are the chickadees when build- 
ing their nest, and how sociable are they when 
they are not engaged in household cares! 
Little blackcap chickadee persistently intro- 
duces himself by calling his own name. It is 
our fault if we don’t get well acquainted with 
this little “ brother of the air.” 


INGENUITY OF A CAT. 
HARTFORD, VT. 
DEAR St. NICHOLAS: I know of a cat who has lost 
one of her fore feet inatrap. She can no longer sit up 
and wash her face, so she lies on her back and washes 
it. Don’t you think that is clever of her? 
Your interested reader, ALICE CONE. 


LEAVES UNITE AROUND THE STEM. 

DEApWoop, S. D. 
Dear St. NICHOLAS: While walking on the hills I 
saw a bush with a few bright-red berries on it. On 
closer examination of the bush I found that the leaves 
at the branch summits were peculiarly formed. It 
seemed as though two leaves, like the lower ones but 
wider at the base, had grown together base to base, 
forming a cup. From the center of each cup a stem 
grew bearing a cluster of berries. They are hardly 
matured yet, but in most of the clusters all but one or 
two berries were shriveled up. Whether some insect 
has destroyed them or not I do not know. Hoping 

others will be interested as well as myself, I am, 
Your dévoted reader, 
Lyp1A E. BuCKNELL. 


This is the trumpet-honeysuckle (Zovicera 
sempervirens), and is an excellent example of 
leaves uniting around the stem. In this the 
upper leaves unite. 

Examine the common boneset of meadows 
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TRUMPET-HONEYSUCKLE, 


and roadsides in lowlands, and note a similarity 
and yet a decided difference. What is that 


difference ? 


THE MUSICAL AND “ RINGING ROCKS.” 
Pottstown, Pa. 

Dear St. Nicuowas: ‘‘ Ringing Rocks Park” is a 
wild and beautiful place about three miles north of Potts- 
town. The Ringing Rocks, a great natural curiosity, 
are a great mass of weather-beaten gray rocks, heaped 
together in wild confusion, and covering two acres of 
ground. Scientists are not wholly agreed as to their 
origin, but they state that it is certain they are related 
to some vast volcanic disturbances which agitated the 
earth hundreds of thousands 
of years ago. The rocks 
which give forth the best 
and clearest sound are found 
near the middle of the great 
mass, and when struck with 
a hammer or any other me- 
tallic substance give a dis- 
tinct musical note. All the 
notes of several musical oc- 
taves may be produced from 
these stones. There is a 
group of selected stones be- 
hind the pavilion so ar- 
ranged that they form an 
octave. Any musician can 
play airs upon them by 
means of a hammer. The 
Rocks are in a very pictur- 
esque location, being sur- 
rounded by a grove of fine 
trees. I inclose the best 
photograph of the Rocks 
that I can procure. In ad- 
dition to this large group of 
which I send the photo- 
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graph, there is in the East Park a very interesting 
” 


smaller group called ‘‘ Little Ringers.”” They possess 
the same musical qualities as the larger group, though 
not in such a marked degree. There are also in the 
East Park Haystack Rock, Bullfrog Rock, and many 
other geological curiosities scattered here and there 
amid fragrant cedar-trees. The Rocks were held in 
veneration by the Indians from the earliest times, and 
many of their legends regarding the Rocks are still re- 
lated. The whole park is very stony. I have been told 
that there is in this country only one other group of 
stones like these, and that it is in Arizona. 
Yours respectfully, 
HELEN STETSON JEWELL (age 14). 


“ Ringing rocks” 
compact rocks which in weathering have bro- 


are simply close-grained, 


ken up into comparatively thin slabs and blocks 
without much decomposition, or decaying, as 
some boys and girls would call They are 
likely, therefore, to be found in any region of 
compact rocks, particularly among what the 
geologists call igneous rocks, and are more 
likely to occur in dry regions subject to great 
extremes of temperature than in wet. The 
Ringing Rocks of Pottstown, Pennsylvania, are 
known as diabase (trap), a rock in nature like 
that which makes up the famous Hudson River 
Palisades. “Ringing rocks” of the same 
nature are found also at Black’s Eddy, your 
State, and in various places in other States. 





MUSICAL AND “ RINGING ROCKS.” 
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‘*A HEADING FOR SEPTEMBER.” BY 


THE mellow sun, the purple haze, 
The peace of summer’s closing days, 
*T is these that make September seem 
The picture of a poet’s dream. 


Less verse has been written of September than of the 
months of spring—perhaps because September is itself 
a poem—the poem of the year. The richness of its 
golden fields mingled with the sadness of the dying 
summer-time, the first passing of the year’s bloom and 
glory, the silence and the dream-like atmosphere upon 
the fields—these combine in a poem so complete in its 
imagery and so perfect in its setting that not many have 
had courage to try to express it in rhymes. September 
is a poet’s month—a month in which he is content 
to revel and dream, to weave songs without words. 





** 4 SUMMER SNAP-SHOT.” BY HELEN DICKINSON, AGE 

We had another good subject this month for 
prose. The word “ journey” brought s0 many good 
stories that every one of those whose authors’ names 
appear on the Roll of Honor ought to be used, if we 
only had room, The best we can do is to have an- 


LEE SIMONSON, 


AGE 14. (GOLD BADGE.) 


other competition on the same word and let these stories 
compete again. Of course all other members can 
compete, too, and it is by no means sure that any of 
the ones held over will win a prize, but the editor 
feels that they deserve another chance, and he is so 
encouraged by the marked improvement in our prose 
work that he is anxious to make the most of a good 
subject. 

We have a number of fine poems this month by old 
friends—those who have already won one or more prizes 
and are on the road to greater triumphs. It is always 
a pleasure to use a poem or a story or a picture from al 
old friend, and we would do so much oftener if spa 
would permit. Of course we must keep room for t! 
new ones, for, don’t you see, the old ones were once tl 
new ones, and then they wanted room, too. 





PRIZE-WINNERS, 
COMPETITION No. 33. 

In making the 
contributors’ a 
sidered. 

VERSE. Gold badge, Mar- 
garet Alline Fellows (age 
14), Suffern, N. Y. 

Silver badges, 
Paine (age 10), 76 E. 55th 
St., New York City, and 
Marguerite Betts (age 8), 
30 N. Butler St., Madison, 
Wis. 

Prose. Gold 
Marjorie Mears (age 
11 Northumberland Sq., 
North Shields, Northum 
berland, England. 

Silver badges, Olive Clin 
ton McCabe (age 14), 25 
Marcus St., Walla Wall 
Wash., and Philip Collir 
Gifford (age 10), care 
Prof. S. K. Gifford, Brown, 
Shipley & Co., London, 
England. 

DRAWING. Gold badge, Lee Simonson (age 14), 
42 W. 68th St., New York City. 

Silver badges, Elizabeth Otis (age 14), Sherwood, 
Cayuga Co., N. Y., and Virginia Brand (age 9), 8 W. 
131st St., New York City. 


awards 


ges are con 


Frances 


badge, 


10), 


i 
25 
I 


13. (GOLD BADGE.) ’ 
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PHOTOGRAPHY. Gold badges, Helen Dickinson (age ‘Co-boss! Co-boss!” The sky is pink, 
), Garvanza Sta., Los Angeles, Cal., and J. Parsons And wee Forget-me-not lifts her head 
eenleaf (age 13), Sparta, N. J. From the marshy grass at the streamlet’s brink, 
Silver badges, Carolyn Putnam (age 14), Southamp- Over the hills to the cattle-shed. 
n, L. I, and Hazel 
lyman (age 14), 1608 JIMMY’S JOUR- 
" Colfax Ave., Den- NEY. 
r, Col. BY MARJORIE MEARS 
WILD-ANIMAL AND (AGE 16). 
BirD PHOTOGRAPHY. 
First Prize, ‘‘ Deer,” by 
Marjorie Schenck (age 
12), Auburndale, Mass. 
Second Prize, ‘* Seals,” 
Levis W. Minford, yellow fluff, and his in- 
Ir. (age 12), 106 Wall ' i ternal crgans were rep- 
St., New York City. . resented by cotton-wool 
Pi ZZLE-M AKING. He had come as an 
Gold badges, Muriel Easter egg to a little girl 
Douglas (age 16), 29 called May, and for two 
Holmewood Gardens, months he was her con- 
Streatham Hill, S. W., stant companion. She 


London, Eng., and T. told him all her secrets, 
and he would have told 


Lawrason Riggs (age e woul 
13) New London, her his if his little cot- 
Conn. ton-wool breast had 
Silver badges, Ger- contained any. One day 
trude Marfield (age 13), May,the proud. posses- 
3003 Vernon Place, sor of awhole penny, in- 
Ve rnonville, Cincin- vested in a balloon from 
nati, O., and Howard an old man who came 
Hosmer (age _ Io), 
Nashville, Ill. “a SUMMER SNAP-SHOT.” BY HAZEL HYMAN, AGE 14 
PUZZLE-ANSWERS. (SILVER BADGE.) 
Gold badges, Elizabeth 


(Gold Badge.) 
JIMMY was achicken. 
He was made of card. 
board and covered with 


round selling them—a 
beautiful pink balloon 
with a long string hang- 
ing fromit. She played 


Williams (age 13), 5884 Cates Ave., St. Louis, Mo., with it for an hour, while Jimmy was left forgotten on 
and David A. Wasson (age 14), Kittery Point, Me. the grass; but at last she went and fetched him. 
Silver badges, Elizabeth Bishop Ballard (age 16), 247 ** Jimmy,” she said, “‘ it ’s quite time you learned to 


South St., Pittsfield, Mass., Stella B. Weinstein (age fly; I’m going to teach you!”’ Then she tied him 


16), 115 Goliad St., San Antonio, Tex., 
and William Stix Weiss, Fort Washington, 
New York City. 





OVER THE HILLS. 
BY MARGARET ALLINE FELLOWS (AGE 14). 
(Gold Badge.) 


['WILIGHT again, the distant hills 
Stretch out their shadows o’er all the vale ; 
(Juietly murmur the trickling rills— 
Evening is falling on hill and dale. 


Down by the cow-path a tiny stream flows ; 
I linger and gaze in its pebbly bed. 

rhe sun is setting, a light breeze blows, 
(nd tiny Forget-me-not raises her head. 


Ilark! there ’s a distant cow-bell’s chime 

Fromthe grassy fields wherethecattleroam ; 
Let down the bars; it is milking-time, 

(nd Molly is calling the cattle home. 


Over the hills where the pasture lies 

Che cow-bells tinkle and nearer come. 
” the milkmaid cries, 
And over the hills the cattle come. 


‘Co-boss! Co-boss! 


Che sun has set and the day is done; 

On the hill against the evening sky 
ee them coming one by one, “A SUMMER SNAP-SHOT.” BY J. PARSONS GREENLEAF, AGE 13 
And listen to the milkmaid’s cry: (GOLD BADGE.) 
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‘‘4 SUMMER SNAP-SHOT.” BY EDITH C. HOUSTON, AGE 13. 
firmly to the end of the long string. But alas! just as 
she had done so, a sudden gust of wind swept past, and 
away went Jimmy, balloon, and all! 

In vain she ran and shouted ; Jimmy floated away, up, 
up, over the tree-tops, and she never saw him again. 

That same evening some rooks who had built a nest 
in a little wood a few miles away were just settling 
down to sleep when something pink came floating over 
the trees and caught among the branches, and 
Jimmy was hanging at the end of the string just 
above the nest! 

How the baby rooks fluttered and screamed, 
and their parents rushed toinvestigate. ‘‘ Why,” 
said Mrs. Rook, ‘‘ it’s got feathers! Really not 
unlike us. What asplendid thing to help me keep 
the babies warm! It seems quite harmless ”’— 
pecking at it cautiously. 

So they nibbled at the string until it broke and 
Jimmy tumbled into the nest. And there he stayed 
all the summer ; and the babies nestled against him 
when it was cold and their mother was away ; and 
Mrs. Rook said she ‘‘ had never had such a help 
in nesting-time.’’ And oh, how happy he was! 
And after they grew up and had flown, he stayed 
there for many months, swinging in the tree-top. 


OVER THE HILLS. 
BY MARGUERITE BETTS (AGE 8). 
(Silver Badge.) 
Dappy Fox looked out one night 
When the moon was shining bright ; 
Though the ground was white with snow, 
Well he knew which way to go. 





Daddy Fox he was a thief; 

His ill deeds would pass belief. 
Eggs he loved, and chickens too; 
Where to find them fresh he knew. 
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Straight across the hills he sped, 
Till he reached a poultry-shed ; 
Soft and stealthy, in he crept, 
While the old hens soundly slept. 


A WONDERFUL DAY IN 
JOURNEY. 
BY PHILIP COLLINS GIFFORD (AGE 10). 
(Silz er Badge.) 

In the morning we went to St. Peter’s. We went 
an inclined plane to the roof, which was quite lik« 
small city. We crossed it to a stairway leading to t 
first gallery of the dome, where we admired the beaut 
ful mosaics. At last we reached an outside galler 
from which there was a fine view. We climbed a ste 
stairway to a small room, where we rested a moment | 
fore climbing the little iron ladder not large enough to 
let anybody pass without squeezing, and found ourselves 
in the ball, where one cannot stand straight, and tl 
highest point of St. Peter’s, except the cross on its to 

When we came down we found that we could n 
visit the Sistine Chapel because the Pope was holdir 
service there. A Dominican monk had told us to go t 
Monsignor Bislette if we wished to see the Pope, and 
mention that he sent us, as the Dominicans have gr« 
influence at the Vatican. Monsignor Bislette’s secretary 
was in his office. When we asked if we could see the 
Pope, he said it was impossible; but when we told him 
a Dominican had sent us, he said, ‘‘ Here are the tickets ; 
go in at once.” We hurried along, the gorgeous Swiss 
Guards pointing out the way, to the ‘‘ Hall of Benedic 
tion.”” The Pope was carried slowly in the papal chair 
on the shoulders of six men to the throne at the end of 
the hall, where he held an audience. We could see him 
beautifully as he stood up in the chair and lifted his hand 
in blessing. 

In the afternoon we heard that the King, Queen, and 
the Duke of Aosta would pass the Gate of San Giovanni, 
returning from the races. We took acarriage and drove 


OUR ITALIAN 


BY CAROLYN PUTNAM, AGE 14. 
(SILVER BADGE.) 








the gate. 
riages and noisy automobiles. 
Queen, sitting 
Duke facing them. 

triders were on bicycles. 

\nd with shouts of ‘‘ Viva 
lerful day of our Italian journey. 


so 


OVER THE HILLS. 
BY 
(Silver Badge.) 


OvER the hills and far below 


il re!” 
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FRANCES PAINE (AGE 10). 


First came a great many splendid court 
Then came the King 


> 


on the back seat of a victoria, with 
Their livery was simple, and the 


closed this 


Where sparkling streamlets swiftly flow, 
Where flowers bend their pretty heads 


To see their image in its beds, 
On a starlight night 
When the moon shines bright 


The fairies laugh and dance and play. 


But never will they 

Come out by day, 

Oh, no, indeed! 

They hide in the reed 

rill the sunlight goes away. 








(SECOND PRIZE, 


MINFORD, JR., AGE 12. 
PHOTOGRAPH.” 


BY LEVIS W. 
** WILD-ANIMAL 


\ JOURNEY TO THE FROZEN 
NORTH. 


Illustrated Story. 


BY OLIVE CLINTON MCCABE (AGE 14). 


(Silver Badge.) 


LAST summer we spent avery delightful 
week on the way to Sitka, Alaska, by 
steamboat. ; 

Che first stop after leaving Seattle was 


at Victoria, B. C. It is a quaint old Eng- 
lish town on Vancouver Island, Canada. 

Chen came a two days’ stretch on the 
water, without a stop. 

Late in the afternoon of the third day 
we came to an Indian village called Ketchi- 
kan. There was nothing much of interest 
here except one or two Indian curio-shops 
and atotem-pole, which I promptly photo- 
graphed. The Alaska Indians live in 





BY MARJORIE SCHENCK, AGE 12 


‘* WILD-ANIMAL PHOTOGRAPH.”) 


(FIRST PRIZE, 


roughly built shacks of lumber, and 
of any importance has a totem-pole, or 
tree. Here I bought a silver bracelet which an Indian 
had made from a dollar. 
The next stop was at 
Fort Wrangel. Here we 
visited the old fort, and 
saw several totem-poles. 
Soon we arrived at Ju- 
neau. We saw a small 
Greek church and many 
baskets and curios at this 
place. 
The next place was 
Skagway. We arrived 
at about 11: 30 P.M., and 
it was just dusk. All 
the passen- 


every family 
ancestral 











gers went 
uptow n, 
and we found all the stores open. 
steamer did not leave until the next even- 
ing about six, so the following morning 
we went to the summit of the White Pass 
by railroad. We saw the old pass wind 
ing up the side of the mountain, where 


*“*KETCHIKAN,” (SEE STORY.) 


Our 





so many hundreds of lives were lost dur- 
ing the first Klondike craze. 

Our last was at Sitka, but 
made, on our way there, an eight-hour 
trip up into Glacier Bay. About two 
years ago our steamer sailed right up to 
the great Muir Glacier ; but an earthquake 
occurred shortly after, which shook im 
mense icebergs from the glacier, and we 


stop we 


were scarcely able to get within eight 





“NOT 


VERY 
ORDEVOY, 


WILD.” 
AGE 


miles of it. 


BY - , : 
Sitka is a beautiful town, and for 


PHILIP S 
the 








1044 ST. 


Co ee rod. 
Oiti-saloro 


ats) a, 
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reason that it contains the Capitol and a small army post, 
there are a few very nice people there; but the popula- 
tion consists mostly of Indians. There is alsoa beautiful 
Greek church. These churches have no seats, as ours 
do, and several of the pictures on the walls have only the 
faces and hands painted, while the garments are of solid 
gold and silver. This particular church contains one 
fifty-thousand-dollar Madonna of this kind. 

This ended the most enjoyable part of our journey, 
for returning we saw the same places as before. 


OVER THE HILLS. 
A Sketch. 
BY DORIS FRANCKLYN (AGE IS). 

Tommy longed to be a painter, but his hopes grew 
faint and fainter. His teacher said, ‘‘ Just as you see 
put in your colors bold and free.’’ Over the hills in 
purple west, the sun was sinking to its rest. ‘‘A 
lovely picture I shall make,” quoth 





BY ELIZABETH OTIS, AGE 
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OUR JOURNEY. 
BY WILLIA NELSON 
(AGE 15). 

WE all climbed int 
old farm-wagon and st 
for a day’s journey int 
Flint Hills. The sun 
slowly rising, a great | 
fire, and changing to 1 
color, a few gray, feat} 
clouds floating in the sk 

The stubble in themeadow 
was damp with the night's 
dew, and the new stacks of 
sweet-smelling hay wer: 
houetted against the clear 
blue sky. In the corne f 
a rail fence encircling an or- 
chard was a mass of gok 
On the top rail sat a 
meadow-lark singing clearly 
and sweetly. 

We passed from the la 
to the rolling prairie, 
rather pasture, for it is fenced, but no one can see to 
the opposite side. The cattle were peacefully grazing on 
the short grass, with looks of contentment on their face 

On, on, till in the distance we saw the hills, point 
rounded, of many shapes and sizes, and the blue ha 
that is always upon them made them appear weird and 
spectral. The hills are not very large, but what they lack 
in size is made up in number. 

There is a scraggy cedar on the side of a bluff, grow- 
ing among large slabs of blue flint, and here are clumps 
of wild currant and gooseberry bushes, whose leaves 
are already yellowing. Bunches of prickly-pear were 
growing on rocky places where even the buffalo-grass 
could not take root. 

There was the pond, situated on a “‘ draw.” It is 
large enough to be called a lake, though of course it is 
only a pond in Kansas. The waves, in never-ending 
succession, beat against the mossy rock-work of the dam 
with a hollow, mournful sound. A green water-snake, 


14. (SILVER BADGE.) 





Tom. ‘‘I ll use my crimson lake.” 
Goodness! Ere he ’d had time to 
think, the heavens were a sweet rose- 
pink. Then, before his very eyes, 
to his wondering surprise, yellow, red, 
and purple rays followed in a perfect 
blaze. Tommy gazed with much de- 
light, and sudden realized that ’t was 
night! Our friend resources did not 
lack ; he brushed his canvas o’er with 
black. 
OVER THE HILLS. 
BY TERESA COHEN (AGE I10). 

*M1D leafy branches overhead 

Birds singtheirsweet wild forestlay ; 
Flowers dot the meadow as the stars 

In heaven dot the Milky Way. 
The little brook laughs as it flows along, 

As if in a gay and happy mood; 
Like sentinels the tall trees stand, 

The stately giants of the wood. 
Bright butterflies and humming bees 

F loato’er the flowers like fairies gay ; 
Thus robed in nature’s garments lie 

The hills, those hills so far away. 


Ve ee 








‘A SUMMER SNaAP-SHOT.”” BY ADA H. GARRISON, AGE 17. 
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sunning itself-on the bank, 
ided noiselessly into the 
iter as we approached. 


Peace and quiet were = 
é erywhere, only occasion- == i yi 
ly disturbed by the distant 
lowing of cattle and the A 
lick, sharp buzz made by 
7 > 


crasshopper flying through 
e air. 

The day passed all too 
ckly for us explorers. 
The shadows made by the 
lls grew longer, and the 
Jue haze deepened into 





ray. 

rhe sun slowly sank from 
sight, leaving a fading pink 
clow behind, as we, with 
our hands full of ‘‘ speci- 
mens,” journeyed home- 





ward from the Flint Hills. ‘A HEADING FOR SEPTEMBER.”” BY EDGAR PEARCE, AGE 17 
MARGARET’S JOURNEY THROUGH By her golden tresses gowned, 
FAIRYLAND. By a wreath of wild flowers crowned. 
BY MARY GRIGSBY (AGE 13). KING. 


Indeed, she is a pretty maiden, 
With her arms with daisies laden 
se rT “te. “hi ° > a TCL . , . . 
M a a mortal pe Puck and MUCK, two You, my subjects, how do you feel 
brow nies; ROSELEAF, ANDELION, H ARELIP, and Regarding our kind Puck’s appeal? 
BLUEBELL, fairies; OLEANDER, the fairy king; a num- 
ber of subjects and attendants. 


DRAMATIS PERSON, 


FAIRIES ALL, 

: = We agree with your Majesty, 
SCENE I A mossy dell _wherein the fairies and To take her home immediately. 

brownies are holding a midnight revelry. Enter two ; 

brownies, leading between them a shy, frightened mortal ScENE II. They all arrive at atiny lake, and em- 

child with her arms full of daisies and other wild flowers. bark in acanoe. Strains of music are heard, and the 

On being granted permission to speak, PucK begins : fairies sing, while MARGARET falls asleep. 

To you, your Majesty, ae king, : A ep row, quickly row, 

We fain would dare a request to bring: “ig itly touch the shining wate r; 

That your fairies, before they farther roam, Give the mortals back their daughter. 

Will accompany this poor maiden home. 

We found her tremblingly (poor mortal) Quickly row, quickly row, 

Crouched beneath our fairy portal, Lovingly the moon’s rays gleaming 

On the head of her who ’s dreaming. 
Quickly row, quickly row. 


Quickly row, quickly row. 





Quickly row, quickly row, 
The stars their midnight vigil keeping 
Over her who ’s sweetly sleeping. 
Quickly row, quickly row. 


The strains of music cease, the boat 
touches the shore, and MARGARET’ 
awakes. The brownies carry her on 
shore, and are about to disappear when 
MARGARET calls them back. She sings 
softly: 





Sadly and sorrowfully Margaret must 
roam ; 

Oh, pity the poor girl that has no home, 

Whose friends are all dead, and who’ 
now left alone ; 


Whose blighted young life has only 
begun, 

Who’s a wanderer by night, when the 
day’s work is done, 

Who ’s a friend to all sorrows and 
stranger to fun! 





‘4 SUMMER SNAP-SHOT.” BY S. BUTLER MURRAY, JR., AGE 14 
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After a consultation, it is decided that MARGARE1 
is to be chosen queen of the fairies. Her wreath of 
daisies is placed on her head, and all the fairies catch 
hold of one another’s hands and sing: 

All hail to sweet MARGARET, our dear fairy queen, 

The loveliest mortal that ever was seen. 

Kingdoms may perish and time pass away, 

But MARGARET will still hold her sovereign sway. 

CURTAIN. 


A JOURNEY FIFTY YEARS AGO, 
BY ALICE W. PHILLIPS (AGE 14). 

LITTLE do the people think when they can come to 
California in luxurious Pullman cars, traveling night 
and day with every comfort, how they would have had 
to come fifty years ago. 

A party of people left New York early in the winter 
of 1852 on the old ship ‘‘ Georgia” for Aspinwall. It 
was indeed an old ship—almost unseaworthy and full of 
rats; and before Aspinwall was reached the provisions 
had grown stale and the water rusty. 

At Aspinwall throngs of people were waiting for the 
little train which was to convey them thirty miles. This 
was then the extent of the Panama Rail- 





” BY FRED STEARNS, AGE 16. 


rived. They must either forfeit their passage on the 
‘* California,” which was awaiting them, or lose their 
trunks. Most people chose the latter, and boarded the 
California without their baggage. 

As the California neared the Golden Gate a squall 
arose, and the huge breakers washed over the vessel, 
wetting everything. The people had arrayed themselves 
in their best to present a good appearance on entering 
San Francisco. But alas for reviving spirits and fine 
clothes! Both were sadly dampened by the water, and 
a sorry little band of people landed at San Francisco, 
January, 1853, having traveled far and endured many 
hardships to come to the ‘* Land of Gold.””. My own 
grandmother was one of that party, and it is she who 
has given me the facts with which to write this little 
story. 

MY LITTLE JOURNEY. 
BY BEATRICE E. E. BAISDEN (AGE 15). 

THE largest boat I ever sailed in was the steamer 
** Trinidad,’”’ in which I came here. It was about half- 
past eleven on a Thursday morning in Bermuda that the 
gong sounded for all to be aboard. With a glad yet 
trembling heart, I walked on board with the rest. 





way. At the end of the thirty miles’ ride in 
crowded, stuffy cars, boats were taken on 
the Chagres River. These boats were 
pushed by the native’men, and they took the 
people as far as Cruces. 

The night was spent at Cruces in a misera- 
ble little room; the people slept on bunks 
fastened to walls of the room instead of 
beds. 

Next morning the men went out to hire 
mules from the natives for the ride over the 
mountains. The women donned trousers 
and short wrappers, for bloomers were not 
then thought of. They mounted astride 
their mules like the men, and the children 
were carried in chairs slung over the backs 
of the natives. The trip over the moun- 
tains was veryhard. The trails were steep 
and narrow, good provisions hard to pro- 
cure, and the heat intense. 

When Panama was at last reached, after 











a tedious week spent on the isthmus, the 


people found that their trunks had not ar- ** 4A SUMMER SNAP-SHOT.” BY MORGAN HEBARD, AGE 15 
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This journey was by 
no means my longest, 
but my most interesting 
one. After passing out 

f the beautiful harbor 

of Hamilton, we sailed 
past many beautiful isl- 
nds belonging to the 
Bermudas. The last 
was named St. George, 
which was one of the 
largest and also the cap- 
ital of all the islands. 

The wind was mild 
and the sky was of the 
balmiest blue, as be- 
comes the isles of the 
Atlantic. Asnight drew 














on we lost sight of all 
land, and most of the 
passengers retired quite early to their state-rooms. 

I arose very early the next morning, and, looking out 
of my window, I noticed that the weather, though clear, 
was very windy. There were not many passengers on 
deck, for- many of the passengers were already seasick. 
At meals that day there was hardly any one at the table; 
and before evening came on nearly every one went to 
their state-rooms. 

The next day, which was Saturday, the weather was 
still worse. A few gentlemen, two or three ladies, and 
two little boys and myself were the only ones at the 
breakfast-table. The stewardess and the stewards said 
I was a good sailor, considering that nearly every one 
else was seasick. 

The same afternoon at two o’clock we landed in the 
harbor of New York, having sailed in two days and a 
few hours. 

When we got on a trolley-car, I was astonished to find 
out that the car was for any one, and it stopped wherever 
you wanted it, for I thought the car that we were on 
was especially for the passengers. 

The trolley-cars, elevators, high buildings of eight, 
nine, ten, and twenty stories high were quite unknown 
tome. For on the island of Bermuda there is no room 
for such things, and the rural life is much better there 
than it would be here. Before the week was out I got 
quite accustomed to the hustle and bustle that was around 
me. Here my journey ends for the present. 
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BY VIRGINIA BRAND, AGE g. (SILVER BADGE.) 
OVER THE HILLS. 
BY M. LETITIA STOCKETT (AGE 17). 


WHEN in the woods the shadows fall, 
And the white owl cries ¢u-whoo / 

And the fireflies gleam in the twilight dim, 
And the stars are shining too, 

Over the distant purple hills, 
Where softly the breezes blow, 

A peal of elfin music shrills, 
First high, then sweet and low. 


Out from each secret hidden nook, 
At the sound of that silver tune, 
The airy folk, with jest and joke, 
Dance ‘neath the light of the moon. 
With here a caper and there a hop, 
They form in a fairy ring, 
And over the hill their voices shrill 
As they merrily leap and sing. 


And oh, but the elfin folk are wise! 
They are mischievous, tricksy fays! 

And sharp are their tiny ears and eyes, 
And cunning their elfin ways. 

They never appear when the sun shines bright, 
But wait till the moon hangs low, 

Then quickly they pass through the dewy grass, 
And dance in the yellow glow. 
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A JOURNEY TO THE WHITE 
CLOUD HILLS. 


BY LIONEL DREW (AGE 12). 


WHEN I was about nine years old I lived 
with my family in Canton, China, having been 
born in Pekin. During the summer we made 
an interesting trip to a Chinese temple in the 
White Cloud Hills, a few miles out of Can 
ton. 

We started in sedan-chairs early one Satur 
day morning. The foreign settlement is about 
a mile from the Chinese city, and soon we 
were entering the west gate, blocked by a 
noisy crowd of work-coolies. As we were 
conveyed swiftly through the city, we noticed 
that the crowd parted at the sight of the offi- 
cial hat (which denotes rank) worn by our 
bearers. 

The shops are open to the street, and the 
owners are shouting out their wares. We soon 
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LITTLE BOY 
HIS TOYS. 


THE 














ALLEINE LANGFORI 
(AGE 13). 


On, the little boy is tire 
night— 
He has played the wl 
long day ; 
With coos and laughs he 


BY 
























































happy been, , 
So happy and cheery 
gay! i 
And what has made the : 
be ry tired? i 
You ‘ll be quite surprised w] H 
** A HEADING FOR SEPTEMBER - BY CECIL EDWARDS, AGE 17 you know . 

Why, the wooden dog N 
reached the water’s edge and boarded a small launch, With the wiggly head, 
which moved off and glided swiftly down the river. And the horse that will not go. y 


A large portion of the population live on the river in 
small boats, and many of them never go ashore. 

We arrived in about ten minutes at another wharf, 
and found several ponies and their owners ready to 
carry us up the hills. The trip up was a hard one for 


And, oh, he ’s so tired when bedtime comes, 
And he ’s robed in his gown of white, 

He ’s fast asleep in his nurse’s arms 

Before he can say good night. 


the ponies, but in about an hour’s time we reached the But when the morning’s first sunbeams 

temple. We paid the drivers a few “‘ cash,” and en- Peep in at the little boy, 

tered one of the back rooms of the temple, as we were He jumps from his bed to his nurse’s arms 

not allowed to go where the idols were. The priest was With one glad whoop of joy. 

very civil and asked us to take dinner with him, but as And why is the little boy happy to-day? 

we had brought our own we declined. You ’Il be quite surprised when you know. 
After we had had our lunch we asked the priest if he Why, the wooden dog Ned 

would take us to see the idol for a quarter. He said With the wiggly head, 

he would, and led us into a very large room lighted by And the horse that will not go. 


one lamp. On an altar in front of us were set bowls of 
rice and other food for the idol. The idol was a very 
hideous figure about twenty feet high, with at least ten 


MY VISIT TO KAIULANI. 


pairs of hands and feet. It also had one eye in the RY ETHELINDA SCHAEFER (AGE 16). 
middle of its forehead. ; 
We then started to go home. We were in fear of DEAR old Sol was setting slowly 


O’er the ocean’s sapphire brow, 
And his rays were last caressing 
Palm and tree of Ainahou, 


falling as the horses ran down the mountain, but we 
reached the launch in safety, and turned 
toward home, having had a very enjoy- 
able journey. As I wandered up the driveway 

*Neath the banian and the palm, 


THE FIELDS OF SUMMER- Where the loneliness was blesséd 





TIME. And the silence was a balm. 
BY AGNES CHURCHILL LACY Kaiulani came to meet me; 
(AGE 14). She was clad in simplest white, 


And the sunbeams falling round her | 


THE fields are gay with flowers, my dear ; 
Seemed to form a halo bright. 


The bees go buzzing by; 
And see, above yon blushing rose, 


ad , ** Welcome! Welcome!”’ was her 
A glowing butterfly. 


greeting, 
** Welcome, friend, to Ainahou! 
And she placed her hand caressing 
For a minute on my brow. » 





Oh, there are dainty buttercups, my dear, 
As golden as your hair ; 

And daffodils, and lilies white, 
As pure as they are fair. 

Then she called my cousin to me 


Go, gather while you may, my dear ; “agg - | : 
Cull ev’ry blossom gay Smiling still, she left us there, 
1 And the rays of fading sunlight : 


Before the winter frost and chill 
Sweeps ev’ry bloom away. 





Crowned with gold her shining 
; . , ‘ hair. 
So gather in ///e’s flow’rs, my dear, 
While ev’ry hue is bright ; ‘‘A HEADING FOR SEPTEMBER.” BY ( 



















Enjoy each pleasure while you may, MARGARET WHITE, AGE 13 I 
With youth’s supreme delight. NOTICE. I 
For when the changing meads of life Any reader of Sir. NICHOLAS, whether a sub 3 

Are white with frost and rime, scriber or not, is entitled to League Membership. . 

You ever will look back to see Send for badge and instruction leaflet, free. F 

The fields of summer-time. . A 
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OVER THE HILLS AT SUNSET. 
BY GRACE REYNOLDS DOUGLAS (AGE I1). 


Over the hills in the land of clouds, 
Silent a mystical city lies ; 
Sentinels stand like ghosts in shrouds 
Guarding these castles that touch the skies. 
Smiles from the sun gild each minaret ; 
From his blushing face pink shadows fall, 
While a purple haze like a coronet 
Floats o’er the towers so grand and tall. 
Over the hills come the breezes swift, 
Wafting the mystical city away. 
The sentinels flee and the gray castles drift, 
And the vision fades with the dying day. 


rHE DISCOVERY OF THE 
‘*PETRIFIED INDIAN.” 
BY BERTHA CADIEN (AGE IS). 
WHEN we moved from St. Paul 
to Seattle, Washington, we took 
the Canadian Pacific route, and 
during that trip saw some of the 
most varied scenery, beautiful be- 
yond description ; but part of the 
country we passed through was 
more interesting than picturesque. 
After traveling two days and 
nights we reached northern Mon- 
tana. It is the most desolate 
country, and for miles and miles 
all we saw was alkali and stone 
—no vegetation whatever. At 
last the porter told us in a few 
minutes we would see a wonder- 
ful discovery made when the rail- 
road was laid through that barren 
land. No white man ever lived 
on that ground, but for miles on 
each side of the track were In- 
dian mounds one after another, 
and placed about five feet apart, 
as far as you could see. But the 





And as the years went on the same and centuries rolled by, 
The oysters dead still lying there did turn to stone so dry. 


For many years the oysters stayed there, turned to hard, 
hard stone; 

For centuries in hard dry rock they lay there all alone; 

But men at last did find them there and took them from 
their bed, 

And they called them fossil oysters, these little oysters 
dead. 


The oyster small whom I began this little rhyme about 
On a shelf right here in Grenville with others is laid out. 
I found him in a small ravine where oyster-beds do lie, 
And where some centuries ago the oyster small did die. 


RHYME OF JANE. 


ae BY JEAN DICKINSON (AGE 5). 


» ae 1, +, & 4 ar 
i » ) in : 
ota? 2 ant @ beets 4104 THERE was a pretty maiden and 


her name was Jane, 
And she played on the harp all 
day, 
And she never took time to make 
a rhyme, 
And she never fainted away. 


MY NARROW ESCAPE. 
BY MAY H. RYAN (AGE 12). 

I AM alarge gray cat. My name 
is ‘‘ Tobe.”’ I live in a pretty 
home with my mistress. 

Once she went away for a long 
time. Her brother slept in the 
house in the daytime; but he 
could not cook, and was of no use 
to me. 

One afternoon thunder-clouds 
began to darken the sunny sky, 
and to storm steadily for several 
weeks. As it was in California, 
no one thought much of it; and 
all they said was, ‘‘ All this rain 
will spoil the ripe crops.” 








most wonderful was a petrified 
Indian standing on a high rock, 
about one hundred feet from the 
cars, with one arm raised toward heaven. It was a 
perfect Indian, and a sight one would never forget. 

Even if it was only a formation of rock, it looked like 
it was standing there as a sentinel over the graves of the 
dead Indians who lay buried by thousands. 


THE FIELDS OF SUMMER-TIME. 
BY HELEN 0. CHANDLER (AGE Q). 


Ou, fields of summer, green and fair, 

Why do you always stay out there, 

Where men with pitchforks come and say, 
“°T is time to be getting in the hay ”’? 


A TINY OYSTER. 
BY KATHERINE TAYLOR (AGE 12). 
ONCE a little oyster lived in the water so blue, 
But as I do not even know what little oysters do, 
I will now relate what happened and what of him b :came, 
And that’s the best I can do, as I do not know his name. 


For years the oysters lived there till the waters dried away, 
And as theycould not liveon land, the oysters died oneday ; 


VoL. XXIX.—132. 


“‘A HEADING FOR SEPTEMBER.” BY CONSTANCE 
WHITTEN, AGE 13. 


I alone smelt danger in the 
air. 

On the 17th of August the town was overhung with 
threatening clouds. All day long I was exceedingly 
nervous. Late in the day, just at dusk, a loud roar 
awoke me from one of my many cat-naps. Springing 
up, I perceived a black wall of something rolling toward 
me; and, with my tail swelling with fear, I dashed rap- 
idly up a cottonwood-tree near by. 

The great black volume rolled past me, striking the 
house with acrash. The roaring filled my ears. 

I sat in the tree for several hours before I could stop 
my trembling. The moon came up, and the clouds 
cleared away. In a weak tone I began a serenade to 
the planet that rules a cat’s destiny. My voice sounded 
barely audible above the roar. 

Soon I saw a dark figure approaching the house, evi- 
dently with great difficulty. I mewed loudly. The 
figure stopped, put up an arm, and took me down. I 
recognized my mistress’s brother. 

The veranda had been torn down, the house very 
badly damaged. He struggled to the front door, un- 
locked it, and stepped in with me. Ruin reigned 
within. 

‘Glad you are safe, pussy,” he said. ‘‘ The flood 
has gone down several feet; no danger now.” 
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VERSE 


Helen L. Carrington 
Mary Halsey Averill 
Alice Harriet Cook 
Hilda B. Morris 
Miriam A. De Ford 
Helen Chandler Willis 
Clara S. Cutler 
Louise Chapman 
Gladys Edgerton 
Maria L. Llano 

Lena Adam 

Gerald Jackson Pyle 
Elsie Graves 
Josephine Fleckenstein 
Laurie Van Wart Ackerman 
Elizabeth Chabot 
Clara P. Pond 
Harold R. Norris 
Charlotte Baum 
Susanna Haigh 

Philip S. Smith 
Margery Bennett 
Mary Ellen Dirr 
Florence L. Bain 
Leigh Sowers 

Janice Oliver 

Caryl Greene 
Willamette Partridge 
Louisa F. Spear 
Charlotte Morrison 


Dorothy Read 
Freda Phillips 
PROSE 


Margarete Miinsterburg 
Jessie Catherine Macurdy 
Zenobia Camprubri Aymar 
—— F. Maclay 

orraine Roosevelt 
Elizabeth Foulds 

Janet Golden 

Abby P. Morrison 

Mary Redfield Adam 
Octavia Dounie 

Mary C. Scheinman 

Eva L. Wilson 

Henry Goldman 

Ruth M. Peters 

Helen C. Brown 

Edith Agnes Madge 
Hannah M. Marcy 
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Emily R. Burt 
Anna Welles 

Edna Mead 
Dorothy S_ Biddle 
Eugenie V. Martin 
Ivy Varian Walshe 
Louise Reid Bruce 
Elizabeth Duffield 
Gertrude H. Heydtmann 
William A. Taussig 
Bennie Nicolet 
Ralph Blackledge 
Mary E. Parkman 


DRAWINGS. 


Thomas Porter Miller 
Milton See, Jr. 

Edith Hoskinson 
Madge Falcon 
Fdwina Howard *“ 
James H. Daugherty 
Loulon Sloet 

Melton R. Owen 
Helen E. Jacoby 
George Crouse 

Will Timlin 

Ella Miinsterburg 
Emily W. Browne 
Helen de Veer 
William J. Henderson 
Will M. Laughlin 
Mildred Wheat 
Phoebe Wilkinson 


Edna Youngs 

Saidee E. = 
Margaret Jane Russell 
Katherine F. Liddell 
Sarah C. McDavitt 
Marjorie Connor 

Louise Davidson 

Walter S. Davis 

Edythe Nicholson 
Florence Ewing Wilkinson 
Nancy Barnhart 
Margaret Wynn Yancey 
Anna H. Strang 
Frances Keeline 
Margery Burhans 
Harlan Frye 

Maude Whitten 

Agnes Patten 

Marion O. Chapin 
Margaret Daniell 


[Serr. 


CHAPTERS. 


Tue members of Chapter 482 would be pleased to adopt Miss Ne 


Pearson of Russia. 


If she will write to Miss E. F. Duffield, 45 


Nassau St., Princeton, N. J., they will be most happy to enter her 
name and receive her as an honorary member 

Chapter 348 gave a picnic at Belle Island, Mich., in honor of th« 
anniversary, and have sent us a most interesting group of 


members. 


BY YVONNE JEQUIER, AGE 17. 


Dorothy Flynn 
Irene Gaylord Farnham 
Aileen Hyland 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Elizabeth Heroy 
Isabel H. Noble 
Alice Mae Gray 
Pauline Wolf Bancroft 
Henry Ormsby Phillips 
Florence L. Kenway 
Clarissa Simonds 
Louis L. Delafield, Jr. 
Constance W. Warren 
Ethel Gates 

Philip H. Suter 
Muriel Weber 

Frank Damrosch, Jr 
Jarvis A. Britton 
Barbara Horton 
Florence Thornburg 
Alastair H. Kya 
Ethel Myers 

Gertrude Herbert 

W. Prohme, Jr. 
George Harris Baker 
Marjerie Mullins 
Alan McDonald 
Rosamond Sergeant 
Alice Fairbanks Day 
Michael Heidelberger 
Antoinette Heckscher 
Eloise Gerry 

Wendell R. Morgan 
Robert C. Hallowell 


PUZZLES. 


Jeanette Rathbun 
Dorothy Rogers 
Phebe E. Titus 
Virginia Worthington 
Caroline W. Benson 
N 


. Antrim Crawford, Jr. 


Helen Adele Secligman 
Florence Short 

Irving Rulison 

Gladys Ralston Britton 
Fdwin Doan 

Gretchen Neuburger 
Albert E. Stockin 
Mary Williams Bliss 
Paul J. Woodware 


No. 537. 
tary; three members. 
Row, Edinburgh, Scotland. 

No. 538. 
members. 

No. 539. e 
nova Preston, Secretary; cight members. 
St, St. Joseph, Mo. 

No. 540. 
ger Brooks, Secretary ; 
St. Paul, Minn. 

No. 541. 


Address, 137 Poughkeepsie St., 


We are always glad to receive chapter groups. 


NEW CHAPTERS 
“E. A. N.C.” Alastair Kyd, President 
Address, Edinburgh Academy, 


and Secre 
Henderson 


Howard Wilson, President; six 
Newcastle, Pa. 

“*Golden Eagle.” M. B lossom Bloss, President; Se. 
Address, 618 N. 24th 


** Jolly Half Dozen.” 


Cameron Squires, President; Sprin- 
Address, 19 Summit Co rt, 


* Little Four.” 
four members 
Harold Griffin, President; three members. Address, 
130 Temple St , West Newton, Mass 

No. 542. ‘‘ Hosmer Club.”’ Eric Crawford, Presi- 
dent; Minnie Landstrom, Secretary; thirty-seven 
members. Address, Watertown, Mass. 

No. 543. ‘‘ Twentieth Century Girls.” Ella Hus- 
ted, President; L. Blanche Phillips, Secretary ; five 
members. Address, Box 66, Atlantic City, N 

No. 544.  “* Virten.”’ Elizabeth Parker, Presi- 
dent; Virginia Jones, Secretary; fourteen members 
Address, 308 Moore St., Bristol, Tenn. 

No. 545. ‘* The Ideal.” H: arry Barker, President: 
Lilias Littlejohn, a ale eight members. Ad- 
dress, Brvadalbin, Y. 


No. 546. ‘‘ Gamma lota Kappa.”’ Elizabeth Gest, 
President; Margaret Cochran, Secretary ; four mem- 
bers. ddress, Lambertville, N. 


No. 547. Otto Nafiz, President; nineteen mem- 
bers. Address, care of Miss Bertha Brown, Free 
Library, Madison, Wis 

No. 548. +‘ Daisy Chain.” Mary Woodman, 
President; Mary Sanger, Secretary; six members. 
Address, Hubbard Park, Cambridge, Mass. 

No. 549.-- ‘‘Kentucky Chapter.” Elizabeth 
Hutchings, President; Nannie Mason, Secretary; 
sixteen members. Address, 115 West Kentucky St., 
Louisville, Ky. 


No. 550. . Helen Henry, President; Aida Riley, 
Secretary; eight members. Acdress, 506 Ninth St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

No. 55. Alice Cousens, President; Eleanor Cre- 
hore, Secretary; two members. Address, Cohasset, 
Mass. 
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LEAGUE NOTES AND 
LETTERS. 


L. Beatrice PritzMaNn wants 
to know ifa picture should be en- 
tered under the age when it was 
taken, or under that of the sender 
at the time of competing. it may 
be entered under the age when it 
was taken. But as a rule pictures 
should be taken especially for the 
competitions in which they are sub- 
mitted. A picture taken for one 
competition may be submitted in 
another, if the subject is suitable. 

In answer to several members : 
Yes; members may compete in the 
advertising contest and in the reg- 
ular League competition in the 
same month if they desire to do so. 
The judges are different and the 
contributions do not conflict. For- . * 
eign members do not get the 
American advertising pages un- 
less they take the American edi- 
tion, which would hardly reach 
Europe before the 7th of the month. 

Margaret Luce, Caro, Mich., would like the present address of 
Elsie Flower, her old correspondent. 


Mount Meenanca, ELLenxvitie, N. Y. 
Dear St. Nicwoias: Yesterday we went to acabin in the woods. 
We kindled a fire in the fireplace. 
When we first lighted it we heard a squeak. We went outside ot 
the cabin, looked on the roof, and what do you think we saw ? 
A field-mouse ran out of the chimney with a little one on her tail. 
It was evidently too young to walk, so she had put it there to 
t. 
rshe had been gone a few minutes, she came again with the 
little mouse in her mouth. 
She hunted around for a place to put it. 
Finally she put it in a crack in the roof, and ran off to find a place 
of safety. Your young reader, 
Rosert M. Jackson (age ro). 


carry i 
Afte 


San Rarakt, CAL. 

Deak St. Nicuotas: An incident occurred last summer which 
seems to show that thrushes have a good musical ear as well as a 
beautiful voice. My brother was lying in a hammock near the 
bush in which were the pair of thrushes of which I am speaking. 
Mr. Thrush began to call; my brother answered, but a half-tone 
lower. The thrush followed his lead until five whole notes below 
where he started. A few days after I was in the same hammock, 
and tried the same thing, excepting that I went half a tone higher. 
The thrush followed till he could go no higher, and flew around try- 
ing to find the other bird, and when he saw it came from me seemed 
very angry, and flew around, fairly chattering. 

Your faithhal reader, 
Rutu Powers (age 17). 


Wasuincton C. H., Ono. 
Dear Str. Nicnoras: Although I am eighteen years of age, I 
have not, and never will, lose interest in the League. I would like, 


before | say good-by, to ask through the League for a foreign cor- 
respondent 

have always wanted to write to some one with different peo- 
If any one in Scotland, France, 


ple and different surroundings 
Spain, or any other nation cares 
for a correspondent of this kind, 
I would be delighted to receive 
a letter from them. 
Yours very truly, 

Besse JENKINS, 

273 Paint St., Washington C. H., 
Ohio, U. S. 


Other valued letters have been 
received from Selma Swanstrom, 
Signe Swanstrom, Marjorie Mc- 
Iver, Dulcie Lawrence Smith, 
Yseulte Parnell, Alice Fuller, Vic- 
tor L. Sherman, Matsy K. Wynn, 
Laura S. Dow, Blanche Gaffey, 
Irene G. Farnham, Edwin Doan, 
Robert S. Hammond, Charles V. 
Anderson, Clara M. H., Mary P. 
Parsons, Margery Darrach, Wini- 
fred Tempest Sears, Ethelinda 
Schaefer, Jeanette Hawkes, Phee- 
be R. Ferris, Lydia E. Bucknell. 
Francis William O’Neill, Litta 
Voelchert, Pearl O. Maynard, 


Wut 
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BY CLARISSA ROSF, AGE 14. 


Hilda B. Morris, Phoebe U. Hunter, E. F. Duffield, Ernest H. 
Wood, Margaret D. White, Dorothy Wadsworth, Dorothy Pres- 
cott, Marguerite G. de Neuf, Pedro Martin, James Pickands May- 
nard, Emily Storer, Katherine Norton, Grace E, A. Field, and 
Eugene White, Jr. 


PRIZE COMPETITION No. 36. 


Tue St. Nicholas League awards gold and silver badges each 
month for the best poems, stories, drawings, photographs, puzzles, 
and puzzle-answers. 

A Speciat Casu Prize. To any League member who has won 
a gold badge for any of the above-named achievements, and shall 
again win first place, a cash prize of five dollars will be awarded, 
instead of another gold badge. 

Competition No. 36 will close September 20 (for foreign members 
September 25). The awards will be announced and prize contribu- 
tions published in St. Nicnotas for December. 

Verse. To contain not more than twenty-four lines, and 
may be illustrated, if desired, with not more than two draw- 
ings or photographs by the author. Title, ‘When the Holidays 


Come.” 
Prose. Story, article, or play of not more than four hundred 
words. It may be illustrated, if desired, with not more than two 


drawings by the author. Title to contain the word “ Journey.” 
May be humorous or serious. 

PHotocraPrH. Any size, mounted or unmounted, but no blue 
prints or negatives. Subject, ‘‘ September Days,” and must be taken 
especially for this competition. 

RAWING. India ink, very black writing-ink, or wash (not color). 
Subject, ‘‘ December.” 

Puzzie. Any sort, the answer to contain some word or words 
relating to the season. 

PuzzLE-ANSWERS. Best, neatest, and most complete set of an- 
swers to puzzles in this issue of St. NicHoas. 

WILD-ANIMAL OR Birp PuotoGcrarn. To encourage the pursu- 
ing of game with a camera instead of a gun. For the best photo 
graph of a wild animal or bird, taken im its natural home: First 
Prize, five dollars and League gold badge Second Prize, three 
dollars and League gold badge. Third Prize, League gold badge. 


RULES. 


Every contribution of whatever 
kind must bear the name, age, and 
address of the sender, and be in- 
dorsed as “‘original” by parent, 
teacher, or guardian, who meust be 
convinced beyond doubt that the 
contribution is not copied, but 
wholly the work and idea of the 
sender. If prose, the number of 
words should also be added. These 
things must not be on a separate 
sheet, but on the contribution it- 
se/f—if a manuscript, on the upper 
margin ; if a picture, on the »rar- 
ginor back. Writeor draw on one 
side of the paper only. A con- 
tributor may send but one contribu- 
tiona month —not oneof eachkind, 
but one only. Address all com- 
munications: 

Tue St. Nicnoras Leacve, 

Union Square, New York. 


BY WILLIAM STANLEY DELL, 























BOOKS AND READING. 














In the days when books 
were few, and even the 
learned could afford but a single little row such 
as Chaucer’s “ Clerk of Oxenford” had at his 
“‘beddes heed . . . clad in blak or reed,” there 
was little need for putting them in order or for 
considering them in classes. They were simply 
to be read, read again, and studied until 
squeezed dry like an orange-rind. Nowa- 
days, when we may roam like honey-bees over 
a full-blossomed garden, we may imitate the 
bees in taking only from one sort of flower at 
each flight. That is, we may seek one kind of 
knowledge at a time from many books. If 
you are studying South America, for example, 
you will find no difficulty in selecting books 
that tell of that continent; and the books may 
be of many varieties. You will find on inquiry 
from teachers, parents, librarians, clergymen— 
all those very useful grown-up friends—that 
some of them can give you lists of books re- 
lating to South America and its nations—to big 
Brazil, clever Chile, peculiar Patagonia, brave 
Bolivia, and the respectable rest. You will 
find each subject amazingly interesting if only 
you are a little persevering. Lack of interest 
may come from ignorance only ; and ignorance 
is curable in most cases. 

Begin, if you choose, by finding the origin 
and meaning of the name Venezuela. All 
“ American” boys and girls should know some- 
thing of the sister republics of South America, 
with whom we might well be on better terms. 
But the suggestion of these paragraphs applies 
as well to any continent, nation, island, or peo- 
ple. In the encyclopedias you will find good 
book-lists suggested at the end of many of 
the more important articles. 

OvER and over is quoted 
from Bacon’s essay “ Of Studies” the words: 
“Some Bookes are to be Tasted, Others to be 


SOMETHING ABOUT 
GEOGRAPHY. 


BACON’S ADVICE. 


1os2 











Swallowed, and Some Few to be Chewed and 
Digested.” But few consider the advice of 
the whole essay, which is to apply by study 
remedies for every defect of the mind. Thus 
Bacon counsels us; ‘ If a man’s wit be wander- 
ing, let him study the mathematicks.” How 
many boys in school use their arithmetic to 
cure mind-wandering? On the contrary, is n’t 
it the boy with a restless mind who decides he 
is not “cut out fora mathematician”? Bacon 
seems to think that a boy can develop and 
strengthen weak faculties of the mind just as 
the same boy can exercise his muscles and 
become stronger for baseball, tennis, football, 
or rowing. Possibly he is right, even though 
some young students disagree with him, and 
think each scholar should study only what he 
finds easy. And they might quote Shakspere, 
—“‘In brief, sir, study what you most affect,” 
—without remembering that these words come 
from the mouth of a servant afraid his master 
may be too serious a student. 

SOME that 
ours is a time of specialists ; 


SELECT A persons say 


SPECIALTY. 
that all branches of knowledge have spread so 
wide and borne so many leaves that it is not 
possible for any of us to study more than a 
few twigs. Perhaps this is true. Yet all may 
take a general view of the whole tree of science, 
and learn enough to know where to seek the 
fruits we prefer. But, at all events, the advice 
to know all about some one thing is wise, 
whether the object be to get on in the world, 
or to enjoy study. So young people will find 
it an advantage to make a choice among the 
smaller branches, and give a larger part of their 
spare time to their choice. If your love of 
reading leads to history, choose a single coun- 
try, such as Switzerland, or a single period, 
such as the Commonwealth in England or the 
supremacy of Venice on the sea. If you pre- 
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BOOKS 


fer science, —which means “ orderly knowing,” 
—know all you can of a single subject, what- 
ever it may be, whether Tides, Volcanoes, the 
Moon, Beetles, Magnetism, or Weaving. Do 
not fear that you will be narrowing your view ; 
for any one thing properly studied will teach 
you something of all things. 

, WHEN you return from 
your vacation in the moun- 
tains, on the shore, by the lakes, or amid the 
fields, looking tanned or ruddy, rested, refreshed, 
and ready to run a racé, or like the boy in the 
country proverb, “Strong enough to butt a 
bull off a bridge!” do not make a set of reso- 
lutions which will require the patience of Job, 
the care of the Duke of Wellington, the en- 
durance of Napoleon, and the strength of 
Hercules to carry into performance, else you 
will have a fine set of fragments amid which to 
sit like Marius on the ruins of Carthage. Set 
yourself something well within your powers, 
and then do as much more as you wish—for 
good measure. Do you remember the story 
of the college student? “John,” said he to a 
friend, ‘‘I have found out how to accomplish 
alot. Get up at five, read till seven on Greek, 
then till eight on Latin. After breakfast, ma- 
thematics till eleven, logic till twelve, then 
German till one”—and so he continued until 
he had covered about eighteen hours of hard 
work during the twenty-four. ‘ But, goodness 
me!” exclaimed the anxious friend, “ you will 
break down under the strain! How long have 
you been doing all this?” “Commence to- 
morrow,” was the reply, and his friend was 


MAKING PLANS. 


” 


reassured. 

In all your planning, allow for interruptions 
and for waste. Some of your best mental work 
will be done when you think you are idle. 

In talking to “young 
readers” it is well to re- 
member how great a difference there is between 
the eight-year-old and the sixteen-year-old, and 
the readers of five and six, too, have their rights. 

An enormous amount of trash is decorated in 
gaudy colors and dumped upon store-counters 
“for the little ones,” who are of all others 
deserving of the best pictures and best writing. 
The passing years bring ability to choose for 
yourself, but little boys and girls must depend 


BOOKS FOR THE 
VERY YOUNG. 


AND READING. 
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upon their elders. Here is an opportunity for 
older brothers and sisters to do good. ‘They 
may act as guides to lead the tiny feet in paths 
of pleasantness, and to save them from boggy 
and briery patches in the great Reading Land. 
You who read this department have sent many 
lists for yourselves. Won’t you make lists for 
your juniors? Let us have some suggestions 
for books to be read aloud to the little listeners 
whose literature must come to them from the 
lips of kindly readers. And remember not to 
waste your pen and ink upon Mother Goose, 
the Brothers Grimm, Hans Andersen, and the 
Fairy books that every one knows. Let us all 
combine our wisdom for the benefit of the latest 
comers into the great heritage of English litera- 
ture. To reward your kindness and to make 
the task lighter, St. NicHo.as will give three 
subscriptions of one year each for the best list 
of books for readers or listeners under ten years. 
Any reader of the magazine may send in a list 
of from five to ten books or parts of books, and 
the three prizes will be given for the most use- 
ful and valuable lists. Direct them to the 
Books and Reading Department, St. NicHo- 
LAS magazine, and let them be received before 
September 15. Do not write long essays; 
the names of the books, the publishers, the 
prices if possible, and a few remarks about 
the books will be enough. 

nein dee THIS department may 
seem rather serious in tone 
this month; but vacation is over, and we have 
had a number of amusing contests and com- 
petitions. It is time that we took up the more 
important part of our work—the consideration 
of the good that is to be derived from the 
printed pages of our good friends the books. 
There will always be time for the amusing 
side of literature, but there can be no true rest 
or recreation without work and thought to give 
it flavor. 


Absence of occupation is not rest; 


Cowper says: 


A mind quite vacant is a mind distressed. 


Durinc the last few 


months, while this depart- 


TO OUR CORRE- 
SPONDENTS. 


ment has been given up to the contests already 
mentioned, many letters have accumulated, 
and now must receive atteniton. We will at- 


tend to the most important next month. 














THE LETTER-BOX. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


THE age of Mr. Clarence Edwin Booth Grossmann, 
author of the story “ Hunting the Puma,” in the June 
Sr. NICHOLAS, was stated incorrectly in an editorial 


note in the same number. He is but fifteen. 


THE frontispiece to;the August Sy. NICHOLAS is from 
a painting by Prince Pierre Troubetzky, as stated in the 
table of contents; th: > picture itself was 


misspelled in the prizting. 





name below itl 


NEw York. 

Dear St. NICHOLAS: | am a ittle girl fifteen years 
old, and will take you as long as I can. 

A couple of years ago my grandmother and I went to 
Gibraltar. We went up the Rock with an English sol- 
dier we got at a guard-house just before entering the 
tunnel which leads up the Rock. 

Here and there were openings where cannon were 
placed and which let in the light. We went up and up 
till we came to a kind of a cave carved out of the solid 
rock. In this cave, or room, Nelson had his last dinner 
before the battle of Trafalgar. As this spot was very 
interesting, we looked all about the room and out at the 
— view. Then we turned to go down again. 

here are a great many tunnels running through the 
Rock ; it would be a dreadful place to get lost in. 

As we came out of the tunnel and descended the hill 
alongside the Rock, we saw an ape poking about the 
bushes above us, then it disappeared from view. 

In Gibraltar the people in the stores are mostly 
Moorish; they try to cheat all tourists,so, what with the 
bargaining and talking, it is often quite a long while till 
you buy the thing you want. Wealsosaw Mount Vesu- 
vius during our trip. It is magnificent. A party of our 
friends went up and looked down the crater. At night 
we saw it all glowing, and it rumbled every little while, 
as if some one were firing off a cannon inside. 

At Genoa we visited the Campo Santo. It is a very 
large cemetery on the side of a hill, with many beautiful 
statues. 

I am eagerly waiting for the next number of St. NICHO- 
LAS. I decorated my room with the covers, and it looks 
very nice. 

Hoping to see this printed, 

I remain your interested reader, 
HELEN DE VEER. 


DEAR St. NICHOLAS: I am living at my grandfather’s 
farm, which is near St. Petersburg, for my holidays, or va- 
cation, as yousayin America. Theschool that I go to is a 
Russian one, on the Nevsky. It closed on May 21, and 
does not begin again till September 21. That is four 
months, which is rather along time, is it not? The hay- 
making here has just finished. It was over in three 
weeks, as the weather has been so hot and dry; it gen- 
erally does not finish for six weeks. Every morning at 
five o’clock the men and women, about a hundred of 
them altogether, went off to their work, the men with 
scythes and the women carrying rakes over their shoul- 
ders. They made such a pretty picture as they worked 
in the fields! The women wear loose cotton jackets 
and short skirts, with kerchiefs on their heads. Under 


the kerchiefs the married women wear a tightly fitting 
colored cap, tied behind with ribbon or braid. Red is 
their favorite color, but they are also fond of bright blues, 
magenta pinks, emerald greens, and all other gay colors. 
The young women and girls decorate themselves with 
strings of large colored beads hung round their necks, 
and their hair, which they wear in plaits, is tied with a 
long ribbon. They either go barefoot or wear long, 
clumsy boots. I have a little rake, and sometimes | 
went to the fields and helped them. They called me 
Nastenka, which means “little Netta.”” They are all 
so sunburnt with being all day in the sun, and look so 
nice with their bright dresses and brown faces. The 
men wear colored cotton shirts, and trousers which they 
tuck into their long boots. They have breakfast, dinner, 
and supper in their eating-room, but in the afternoon, 
big round loaves of black rye bread, and tubs of a 
drink which is made from the bread, called kvass, are 
brought to the fields. The men gather round one 
tub, the women round another, cating huge chunks 
of bread and one by one drinking kvass from a big 
ladle which does for them all. They finish work « 
eight o’clock, and as they come home the the fields the 
women sing all kinds of village songs. They appreciate 
a strong voice more than a sweet one, and the one who 
can yell the loudest is called “a very "good singer.” I 
hope this letter is not too long to print. 
Your loving reader, 
NETTA PEARSON. 


GLEN RIDGE, N. J. 

Dear ST. NICHOLAS: I arrived home from Nova 
Scotia about two weeks ago. We went on the steamer 
“ Halifax ’’ and were all sea-sick, so we decided to come 
back by rail. 

We had a terrible thunder-shower on the ocean, and 
the boat was struck twice by lightning. 

We stopped at Halifax overnight. In the evening 
we took a drive through a park overlooking Halifax 
Bay, and the sunset that night was beautiful. 

Built on a glacier rock in the park is an old English 
fort which the Indians used to attack. Halifax is built 
on the side of a hill. 

There are a great many forts and barracks all around 
the town, and every place you go you see a soldier with 
a little cap on the side of his head and a little cane in his 
hand. They call them “ Tommy Atkins,” which I think 
is a very good name. We took a thirty-two-mile drive 
to Hubbard’s Cove, where we stayed for ten days. We 
were sailing a great deal of the time. 

We then took that long drive back to Halifax again, 
and had an accident at the last. We were coming 
down a steep hill and turning a corner when one of the 
horses slipped and fell, and of course pulled the other 
horse with him. We were quite frightened for a mo- 
ment. We then stayed a day in Halifax. We went in 
an old Parliament building and saw some oil-portraits 
of some old English kings and queens. 

From Halifax we went to St. John and saw the re- 
versible falls, which are the only ones in the world. The 
tide rises and falls from forty to fifty feet at St. John. 

We then went right through to Boston. And in the 
afternoon of the day we spent in Boston we visited Bos- 
ton Common and Cambridge and saw Longfellow’s and 
Lowell’s homes. 

We had a delightful trip. But I must not stop to tell! 
you any more, because my letter is getting very long. 

Your very interested reader, 
MARION ROSE SCHEFFLER. 
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Enpiess Cuain. 1. Inch. 2. Chop. 
Sofa. 6. Fair. 7. Iron. 8. Only. 9. Lyre. 
12. Undo. 13. Dove. 14. Vein. 15. Inch. 

WorbD-SQUARE. 1. Spin. 2. Pore. 3. Iris. 4. Nest. 

Novet Pvuzzie. Nathaniel Hawthorne. 1. Night, eight. 2. 
Ail, nil. 3. Tear, rear. 4. Hut, out. 5. Aid, hid. 6. Naught, 
taught. 7. Ion, won. 8. Ever, aver. 9. Lave, have. 

RippLe. Quest. 

Nove ZiGzac. 
Paste. 4. Chain. 

[ILLUSTRATED PrimMaAL ACROSTIC. 
ligator. 3. Roebuck. 4. Vulture. 
Turtle. 


3- Opal. 
ro. Rest. 11. Stun 


Christine Nilsson. 1. Chord. 2. Wrist. 3. 
5. Alien. 6. Grill. 7. Essay. 8. Onion. 

Harvest. 1. Hare. 2. Al- 
5. Elephant. 6. Swan. 7. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN 
4. Also. 5. 





THE AUGUST NUMBER. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
Approach thou like the rugged Russian bear, 
The armed rhinoceros, or the Hyrcan tiger. 
Connecrep Squares. I. 1. Knead. 2. Norse. 3. Erase. 
4. ASsam. 5. Deems. II. 1. Tamed. 2. Alone. 3. Moist. 4. 


Ensue. 5. Deter. III. 1. Smart. 2. Meter. 3. Atone. 4. 
Rends. 5. Tress. IV. 1. Remit. 2. Erode. 3. Model. 4. Ideal. 


§ Tells. V. 1. Heart. 2. Error. 3. Arise. 4 Rosin. s. Trend. 
I. x. Stamp. 2. Tower. 3. Aware. 4. Mercy. 5. Preys. 
ConceaLep CENTRAL Acrostic. Vacation. 


_Draconat. Apricots. 1. Ascended. 2, Appeared. 3. Here- 
tics. 4. Maximian. 5. Africans. 6. Oklahoma. 7. Appetite 
8. Furnaces. 


To our Puzz-ters: Answers, to be acknowledged in the magazine, must be received not later than the 15th of each month, and 
should be addressed to St. Nicuovas Riddle-box, care of THe Century Co., 33 East Seventeenth St., New York City. 

ANSWERS TC ALL THE PvuzzLES IN THE JUNE NuMBER were received, before June 15th, from Mary Parker— The C. Famil 
E rle nkotter and Co. —M. McG.— David A. Wasson — Florence and Edna —Joe Carlada — Lilian Sarah Burt — Elizabeth Bishop Ballard 


‘ Johnnie Bear” — Edith Williams — Muriel Pigott — Irene 
Weinste sin — William Stix Weiss— Nessie and Freddie — Elsie W. 


Hart — Allil and Adi — Gladys Burgess — Olive R. T. Griffin — Stella 


Dignan — John W. Fisher, Jr. — William G. Hollister — Elisabeth 


Harned — Helen Souther — Eleanor Cowen — Grace L. Craven — Agnes Rutherford — Sara Lawrence Kellogg — Alice Fellowes — Elea- 


nor R. McClees — Margaret Hamilton. 


ANSWERS TO PuzZLEs IN THE JUNE NUMBER were received, before June 15th, from P. L. and E. Russell, 2— Evelyn Amy Reid, 7 — 
c hauncey S. De Witt, 4 — Alice and Helen Cook, 4 —Orian Dyer, 3 — Fredrika G. Holden, 8— Agnes R. Lane, 3— Margaret C. Wilby, 
— Arthur H. Lord, 3— Claudine Clement, 3— Rosella Woodruff, 8— No name, Ottawa, 7—M. Macgowan, 1—S. L. Levengood, 1 — 


i Aldridge, :—D MacT. Fuller, 1 — E. Sutcliffe, 1 — E. Moloney, 1 — P. 
Calvin, 1— Henrietta T., 1 —E. Ww. Tucker, 1—J. Bruce, 1— E. 


Amelia S. Ferguson, 6 — William H. Murphy, 3 


DIVIDED WORDS. 
(Silver Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 


EXAMPLE: Take the first syllable from a kind of or- 
nament, and leave labor. Answer, Fret-work. 

1. Take the first syllable from a reproduction, and 
bens e a poetical comparison. 

Take the first syllable from incapacity, and leave 
fact ity. 

3. Take the first syllable from a glossy fabric, and 
leave not out. 

Take the first syllable from piously, and leave an 
Faster blossom. 

5. Take the first syllable from a large wading-bird, 
a leave a common little verb. 

Take the first syllable from a name given in famili- 
ar ty and leave an appellation. 

Take the first syllable from part of a suit of armor, 
and leave to obtain. 

When these words have been rightly guessed, the ini- 
tials of the first syllables and the initials of the second 
syllables will each spell a summer sport. 

GERTRUDE MARFIELD. 


WORD-SQUARE, 


1. A FRAME for holding fuel. 2. A bird that is the 
subject of a famous poem. 3. To ward off. 4. Ele- 
gantly concise. 5. To pierce. W. K. B. 


LOST LETTERS. 


TAKE the middle letter from mails, and leave cook- 
ing utensils. 2. Take the central letter from rings, and 
leave skips. 3. Take the central letter from faults, and 
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Schnur, 1— N. Green, 1— M. Abbot, 1— H. H 
urcker, 1 =k Weiss, 1—A. Shuck, 1 — Deane F. Ruggles, 6— 


leave contends. 4. Take the central letter from an ani- 
mal, and leave a pipe. 5. Take the central letter from 
small perforated balls, and leave couches. Take the 
central letter from a masculine name, and leave an equal. 
7. Take the central letter from an insect, and leave a 
common verb. 8. Take the central letter from a kind 
of cement, and leave the top of the head. 

The central letters will spell the name of a noted 
philosopher. ELLEN SHIPPEN (League Member). 


INSERTIONS. 


EXAMPLE: Insert a letter in a fuel, and make a resi- 
nous substance. Answer, co-al, co-p-al. 

1. Insert a letter in a masculine name, and make a 
tropical fruit. 

2. Insert a letter in kitchen utensils, and make tor- 
tures. 

3- Insert a letter in contends, and make crimes. 

4- Insert a letter in single numbers, and make pains. 

5- Insert a letter in revolve, and make a European 
country. 

6. Insert a letter in light conversation, and make to 
defraud. 

7. Insert a letter in to fly, and make pertaining to the 
sun. 

8. Insert a letter in farming implements, and make 
habitations. 

g. Insert a letter in movement, and make a means of 
ascent. 

10. Insert a letter in an ancient divinity of the Phe- 
nicians, and make relating to the base. 

The ten letters inserted will spell a name given to 
September 29. c. D. 








THE RIDDLE-BOX. 














ILLUSTRATED ZIGZAG. 


ALL the words pictured contain the same number of 
letters. When rightly guessed and written one below 
another in the order numbered, the zigzag (beginning 
at the upper left-hand letter) will spell the nameof a 
famous American writer whose name is hinted at in the 
picture. 

DOUBLE DIAGONAL. 


(Gold Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 


ALL the words described contain the same number of 
letters. When rightly guessed and written one below 
another in the order here given, the diagonal beginning 
at the upper left-hand letter and ending with the lower 
right-hand letter will spell the name of a month; the 
diagonal beginning with the lower left-hand letter and 
ending with the upper right-hand letter will spell the 
name of a flower. 

Cross-worDs: 1. Astonished. 2. One who slanders. 
3. Authorized. 4. An African savage. 5. A numeral 
adjective. 6. Tobehave badly. 7. That which cannot 
be read. 8. A board or council, 9. An explosive sub- 
stance. 1. LAWRASON RIGGS. 


NOVEL ACROSTIC, 
(Gold Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 


39. 
= Ss 
6 
- 3 
8 ; 
o » 
— 
im <te 
4 


Cross-woRDs: 1. An aromatic drink. 2. A puzzle. 
;: Dust. 4. A large fish that is highly esteemed as 
ood. 5. Something that rubs out. 6. A Biblical char- 
acter mentioned in Genesis 46:11. 7. Wearing boots. 
8. Staring. 9. To move back. 

When these words are rightly guessed and written one 
below another in the order here given, the initials will 
spell the name of a month, and my finals will spell the 
name of a bird often alluded to by sportsmen; the let- 
ters represented by the figures from 1 to 12 will spell the 
name of a brave young woman who, in 1838, rescued 
nine persons from a wreck on the 7th of the month 
named by the initial letters. MURIEL DOUGLAS. 


SINGULAR AND PLURAL. 


EXAMPLE: Singular, a beverage; plural, to annoy. 
Answer, Tea, tease. 

1. Singular, an animal’s foot ; plural, to hesitate. 2. 
Singular, a period of time; plural, to bewilder. 3. Sin- 
gular, to run away; plural, annoying insects. 4. Sin- 
gular, the call of a bird; plural, reason. 5. Singular, 
an American poet; plural, attitude. 6. Singular,a pro- 
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noun; plural, parts of a lobster’s head. 
measure; plural, a crystallized mineral. 








7. Singular, a 
8. Singular, 


merry; plural, to look at steadily. 


FROM I to 2,an end; from I to 3, fastened; from 2 
to 3,a burden; from 4 to 5, to shower; from 4 to 6, 
uproar; from § to 6, tidy. 


(Silver Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 
CROSS-WORDS : 
3. A spice. 
6. Border. 

When the above words have been rightly guessed, 
and written one below another, the diagonals (beginning 
at the uppe 


ment. 


ROBERT D. SHERWOOD (League Member). 


STAR PUZZLE. 


LORNA INGALLS (League Member). 


DIAGONAL. 


1. Toexist in abundance. 2. Equip- 
4 A month. 5. To pitch tents. 





r left-hand corner and ending at the lower 


right-hand corner) will spell a welcome season. 


HOWARD HOSMER (age 10). 


CONCEALED CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 





. In San Francisco men should seek 
To climb a redwood once a week. 
. But, should they slip, I question if 
They would not find their ankles stiff. 
. In Fundy’s Bay, the tide, they say, 
Is quite tremendous every day ; 
. And fishermen are seldom dry 
When waves are more than ten feet high. 
. In Boston Common adverbs jump 
And frolic round the old town pump, 
. And hurl at one another’s toes 
The adjectives, their deadly foes. 
. In Fredericksburg the verbs and rouns, 
As well as those of neighboring towns, 
. Are friendly in terrific weather, 
And dance a hornpipe then together. 
. In Australasia’s ideal clime 
The people take no note of time; 
. All day their clocks go round and round, 
And yet the most are never wound. 
. While near the Himalayan range 
There ’s always something new and strange. 


SEPTEMBER’S gift am I, although 
You do not mourn me when I go. 


CROSS-WORDS. 





ANNA M. PRATT. 




















‘““ALL NIGHT ON ALL ITS CHANGING MOODS I KEEP A WATCHFUL EYE. 


(SEE POEM, “‘ THE LIGHTHOUSE AND THE WHISTLING-BUOY.” ) 





